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Sacred 
Archeology. 


HEN we consult a 
dictionary, the first 
thing we require in it 
ismethod; thesecond, 
correctness ; and the 
third, fulness. If we 
cannot find the word 
we seek, the fact that 
it is correctly given, 
and the explanation 
fall, is of no use to 
us. And supposing 
that we can find the 
required word easily, 
and its definition 
is sufficiently fall, 
neither circumstance 
is of much value 
if we cannot rely 
upon the minute we- 
curacy of the ex- 
planation : hence, 
the requisites for a 
work of a_lexico- 
graphical character 
must always be ar- 
ranged in the order 
in which we have set them down. Most 
especially, however, do we require order, 
exactness, and amplitude in works intended 
for the assistance of advanced echolars. 
These three points are not wanting in the 
Dictionary of Sacred Archwology we are about 
to notice,* although a little elaboration of each 
of them in a future edition would be an im- 
provement, as we will presently show. The 
author is known as a writer on archzological 
subjects. In the prosecution of his numerous 
works he occasionally met with difficulties which 
he never passed over without solving; and the 
notes made on these occasions, combined with 
selections from the stores of facts and illustra- 
tions that accrued in the prosecution of his 
studies, form the basis of his volume. He takes 
an early opportunity to remark,— Those who 
are experienced in literary labour will know that 
this volume is no mere compilation of fragment- 
ary and disjointed extracts, but has been slowly 
and with critical effort, constructed out of a mass 
of conflicting evidence, and has been elaborated 
as much amid historic monuments and the 
archeological wealth of museums as under the 
shadow of bookshelves ;” which, perhaps, par- 
donable, though somewhat vainglorious, boast, 
has the effect of raising our expectations beyond 
patient tolerance of contradictions, repetitions, 
mistakes, and misplacings, when they occur. 
But it is a world of change. “Once,” said St. 
Boniface, “ golden priests used wooden chalices ; 
now, on the contrary, wooden priests use golden 
chalices.” It remains to be ascertained whether 
the peripatetic mode of compiling a dictionary 
18 superior to that formerly practised. In the 
Present instance, it has certainly produced a 
valuable work, 
But before we proceed to give our readers a 
general idea of the nature of the contents of the 
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dictionary, we will take leave to suggest some 
improvements in its arrangement. Look at the 
word “Church.” Under this heading we are 
told of the blending of the Greek kyriake and 
Latin dominicum in the German dom kirche 
and Lancastrian church-kirk; of the earliest 
mention of church property; the form of the 
original Christian churches; the neglect of 
church repairs and cessation of church building 
about the year 1000, when the millennium was 
supposed to be at hand; the restoration of con- 
fidence in the eleventh century, and renewal of 
church building; of the correspondence in the 
form of churches, with their nave, choir, and 
sanctuary, to the arrangement of the temple with 
its court of the Gentiles, worldly sanctuary, and 
Holy of Holies; and finally there occurs the 
following paragraph:—‘“ Churches are distin- 
guished into various grades—the patriarchal, 
primatial, and metropolitan, according to the 
rank of their presidents: cathedral, as contain- 
ing a bishop’s cathedra or see; collegiate, which 
are composed of a chapter and dean; conven- 
tional, if belonging to a religious community ; 
abbeys, those under an abbot, or priories, if 
governed by a prior; minsters, when attached 
to a monastery, or of imposing size; parochial, 
if furnished with a font.” By and by as 
page after page flutters over, we come unex- 
pectedly upon “round churches,” farther on to 
“double churches,” in another place to “ forti- 
fied churches,” in a fourth to “‘ parish churches.” 
We suggest that a reference should be made to 
these divisions of the subject under the first 
heading. Concerning fortified churches there is 
an error we may correct here. Mr. Walcott says, 
“In Northumberland, churches in the vicinity 
of a castle were seldom permitted a tower, lest it 
should be occupied by the troublesome moss- 
troopers; and pele towers were built along the 
coast, at the cost of Furness Abbey.” The re- 
verse of this is the case in Northumberland. 
The church nearest to Dunstanborough Castle, 
Embleton, has a fine open parapetted Edwardian 
tower, and there was, and is now, a second square 
strong pele tower closetothe church for the vicar; 
Bamborough Church, within bow shot of the 
stupendous castle, has a strong tower; Edlingham 
Church, situated not further from Edlingham 
Castle, has another sturdy tower; Warkworth 
Church has another. Alnwick Church has not 
only a strong tower, at the west end, but a 
curious look-out turret, at the south-east angle. 
Ancroft church has an Edwardian pele tower, 
superimposed upon the original Norman fabric, 
as we illustrated in a former number of the 
Builder ; and reference to our columns, where we 
have treated at length of Northumbrian castles 
and peles, would have shown that the churches 
were part of the great Edwardian, and post-Re- 
formation system of fortification, against the 
Scotch and the moss-troopers for the whole of 
the county. To return to the arrangement of the 
work, we will take the word “bell.” The infor- 
mation here, again, must be sought under nume- 
rous headings, which are all independent of one 
another, and unfurnished with references. The 
sacring bell is in one place; the passing bell in 
another; the pardon bell in a third; and so on 
with many other subjects. It is, however, still 
more inconvenient to have to seek information 
upon a subject under a heading ostensibly 
devoted to something else; as, for instance, the 
presence of candlesticks upon the altar, of which 
we find an account under the word “ Gradin,” 
as well as in their more legitimate connexion 
with candles in their proper sequence; or the 
occurrence of two churches in one church-yard 
enumerated in the paragraph on cemeteries. 
This is not so bad, though, as finding a statement 
on_one page that is contradicted on the next, 
because though this arrangement may leave us 
only half-informed, it does not set us wondering 
to the exclusion of power to progress with the 





subject in hand. Yet such contradictions have 





crept in. Among the really plentifal account of 
guest-houses, for instance, our author says, 
“The Benedictine abbot received at his own 
table the guests of superior degree; the Cister- 
cian abbot modestly dined with them in the 
hostel, whilst the Clugniac abbot took no notice 
of their reception.” On the next page he says, 
“ The Clugniac abbot dined with guests in hall.” 
In a third place, he says it was the custom of 
the Clugniac abbots “to dine always with the 
brethren ;”’ and in a fourth, “the abbot enter- 
tained his guests, and any monks whom he 
invited, in the hall.” Again, he says, p. 165, 
the dress of the Clugniacs “ was a black frock, a 
pelisse, a hood of lamb’s wool, red hose, a white 
woollen tunic, and black scapular; and in choir, 
copes of linen; in cloister and refectory, a white 
pall; and in times of labour a white scapular.” 
And, p. 166, he says, “ The Olugniacs wore a 
pelisse,a frock, and a cowl of scarlet cloth, to 
show their readiness to shed their blood for the 
sake of Christ.” Another form of inaccuracy 
occurs in the mention of wayside chapels, which, 
by the bye, is separated from the heading 
“chapel” by two-thirds of the book. After 
stating that these structures were commonly 
attached to bridges at the entrance of towns as 
at Rochester, Stamford, Elvet, Darham, Exeter, 
Newcastle, and London, Mr. Walcott says, “ two 
still exist at Castle Barnard and Wakefield, the 
latter being of the fourteenth century; it has a 
remarkable carving of the Resurrection.” In 
the first place, the ancient piece of sculpture 
thus indicated, with the whole of the west front 
on which it appeared, was taken down twenty 
years ago, when the chapel was renewed, and 
rebuilt on the margin of a lake in the grounds of 
Kettlethorpe Hall, near Wakefield, where it now 
forms part of a summer-house, or boat-house ; 
and, in the second place, it was not a carving of 
the Resurrection, but a series of five alto-relievos 
placed in niches beneath canopies. These are, 
doubtless, like clerical errors, of which there are 
also specimens, trifling matters; but we prefer 
to point them out rather than gloss them over, 
hoping that by doing so we may conduce to the 
exactness of a future edition of what appears 
likely to be, saving these and similar drawbacks, 
a very usefal work. 

The subjects treated as sacred archmology 
belong to two distinct classes. All religious 
buildings and their respective parts and orna- 
mentation, including sculpture, paintings, carv- 
ings, stained glass, sacred vessels, effigies, gems, 
tombs ; all the furniture, plate, vestments, hang- 
ings, and ornaments of the altar, everything, in 
fine, upon which the resources of art have been 
lavished for the embellishment of divine service, 
are mentioned; to these are added a mass of 
particulars concerning practices, ritual, tradi- 
tion, and customs ; and lest these may be under- 
valued, we enumerate the distinctions as given :— 
The orders of the sacred ministry, and the office 
of minor clerks; ecclesiastical dignities, offices, 
and ministries in the service of the church ; 
religious communities, rules, and conventual ar- 
rangementof buildings; distinctionsof the faithfal, 
catechumens, and penitents; divine service, sacra- 
ments, rites and ceremonies in all their details, 
their administration and accessories ; discipline 
and ordinances; Sundays, festivals, and fasts; 
usages and institutions. In most instances, 
however, the two classes of facts are inextricably 
interwoven. As every one is a “ parishioner” 
we select that word as one of general interest 
that illustrates this tendency. 
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and tower, windows, sisles, ehureh: fenee. 1 Matt, ix. . Tertullian speaks of etchings: of 
1014, Patiabloners were called the the mers) or | the Gacd Shepherd on glasses, such as. are. pre- 
pe se books, and mass | served still in the Vatican; and St. Gregory, of 
vestments. sovecelga is the parishioner of the Arch- | Nazianzum, Pope Damascus, and St. Augustine, 
bishopof Opnterbary. frequently allude to paintings and sculptures as 


In the perusal of this specimen of the: dic- 
tionary a conviction will be felt of the advantage 
a work.of the-kind promises to be. We could 
have wished that the authority for the statement 
was given, and that it was expressed with a little 
nioré precision, so that we might be informed 
whether these’ requirements from parishioners 
were local or general ; bat our author has omitted 
references, except to Holy Scripture, he says, for 
the; sake of conciseness and with extreme re- 
luctance. Assome amends for this short-coming, 
he gives a list of “ general authorities,” which is 
a catalogue of archwological works, belonging to 
several centuries and countries, that is formid- 
able enough. 

King Richard I. said he would bequeath to the 
Black Monks his luxury ; to the Grey his.avarice ; 
and to the Templars his pride. Interesting ac- 
counté are given in the volume before us ‘of these 
legatees and their architectural 8. The 
firstumentioned “held: all the cathedrals of the 
new’ foundation in England except Carlisle. The 
magnificent churches of Tewkesbury, Battle, Per- 
shore, Glastonbury, Tynemouth, Selby, Sher- 
borne, Milton, St. Mary’s (York), Crowland, 

, also belonged to them” Of the build- 
ings of the Cistercians, or grey monks; only 
one abbey-church, that of Scarborough, re: 
maing in use; all the others; among them 
Buildwas, Jorevalle, Melrose, Byland, Rievaulx, 
Ford; Merevale, Boyle, Tintern, Littleshall, Kirk- 
stall, and Netley, are in ruins. These brethren, 
says our author, “erected their abbeys in lovely 
places, usually well-wooded and watered valleys, 
far away-from human habitation, and were prin- 
cipally noted by their success as graziers, shep- 
herds, and farmers. The short choir, the 
transeptal aisle, divided into certain chapels, 
the low central tower, the grisaille glass in the 

‘solitary bell, the absence of tesse- 

lated ents, pictures, mural colour and 
many lights in their churches, the almost invari- 
able cmsrgement of the conventual buildings, 
with the dormitory at the eastern side of the 
cloister, communicating with the transept by 
@ flight of stairs; the refectory set at right 
angies:to the cloister ; the chapter-house divided 
int ; except at Margam. in. Wales, are un- 
failing notes of the houses of the order.’ The 
absence of an eastern lady-chapel is also pointed 
out as observable in the churches of these 
brethren; the-edifice was dedicated to St: Mary ; 
no chapel was, hence, required: for her especial 
servioe.. Of the remains of the buildings of the 
brotherhood, to whom King Richard declared he 
would bequeath his pride, there is not so much 
account. Sir Walter Scott, whom we may 
accredit with having searched every kind of 
memorial of this order with great industry 
acumen, the large. part the brotherhood 
played: upon his marvellous canvas, says the 
establishments of the Knight Templars were 
called Preceptories, and the title of those who 
in the order was Preceptor; as the 
principal Kuights of St. John were termed Com- 


manders; and their houses- Commanderies, al-. 


though the terms were sometimes used inter- 
changeably, Mr. Walcott, however, alludes to 
no such distinction :— 


* Commandery (commenda, a be a 
a me tA share). A oot at ees Templars an 
ospitallers for collecting.demesne-rents, and a home for 
veteran members of those orders ; the president paid him- 
ssuihaes, Apebe hespes sentate ot Setaghn Olbhen Ge 
Chibburn ?), and Worcester.” ia 
The point of the book is that which is 
bafit upor: the author's acquaintance with the 
‘of the early fathers of the church. It 
is*the learning of the library rather than a 
knowledge of practical construction, that we 
may call hie shield and his defence. His histo- 
ries of the litanies, the liturgies, the kyrie 
elison, the mass, the martyrologies, all customs 
in connexion with the services, feasts, fasts, the 
use of insignia and articles’ of costume are 
admirable. It is pleasant to see renewed upon 
ee the pithy, incisive, and decisive 
wisdom of men whose impressions upon their 
fellow-men are‘felt nearly a thousand i after 
the.conelusion of their labours. King 
Edward: “Ceremonies be no workers nor works 
of salvation, but only outward signs and tokens, 


ee ee of things of higher 
Lord erected by the woman who was healed (St. 


and. 





common in theirtime. St. Basil says that by 
‘the beauty of the image the eyes are raised to 


the fairer vision of the archetype; and St.. 


Gregory of Nyssa declared that he never passed 
the inscriptions of images without tears, and 
regarded them as efficacious in stirring the 
heart and elevating it to virtue; whilst Bede 
calls them ‘ the living history of divine history ;’ 
and Beleth, ‘ the literature'of the laity.” But 
although these pure souls could see only the 
means of attracting attention to the highest 
things in these representations, there have been 
from the earliest times those who have dissented 
from their use. We read that Epiphanius, see- 
ing a church at Anabathla lighted up, approached 
it and was about to enter, when he found a 
“ curtain-veil,” painted with the image of Christ 
or of a saint, drawn before the doors, whereupon 
he desired the churchwardens to remove it on 
the ground that it represented the human form, 
and gavethem another veil. As aids-to the dis- 
semination of information concerning Scriptural 
facts, “ images,” in their broadest sense, have 
been considered useful by the most pious and 
simple of teachers. “In paintings on walls,” 
says Gregory, “ they who cannot read books can 
read that which in books they areunable.” Mr. 
Walcott pursues this subject through its laby- 
rinths with much research. He gives, too, an 
interesting account of emblems. © quote part 
of his notice of the transitions in the representa- 
tion of the Lamb :— 


*€ In very old sepulchres the lamb stands on a hill, amid 
the four rivers of Paradise, or on the Baptist’s hand. It 


sometimes carries a milk-pail and crook, to represent the | 


Good Shepherd. In the fifteenth century it is 5 
In the fourth century its is crowned the cross 
and monogram, In the sixth century it bears a spear, 
the emblem of wisdom, ending in a cross; or appears, 
At last: it is 

ete with a gold zone of power and justice (Is, xi. 5), 
ars the banner-cross of the Resurrection, or treads 
upon a serpent (Rev. xviii. 14). AtJength, in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, it lies on a throne amid angels and 


saints, es in the Apocalyptic vision. When fixed to a 


cross it formed the crucifix of the Primitive Church, and. 
therefore, was afterwards added as the reverse of an actual 
crucifix, .as on the stational cross of Velletri. In-692, the 
Council in Trullo ordered the image of the Saviour to be 
substituted for the lamb.” 

Another feature of interest ig the notice of the 
behaviour of congregations during the perform- 
ance of divine worship. Mr, Walcott reminds us 
that “ murmuring” was once @ common mode of 
expressing approval or displeasure in the course 
of the service. Bishop Burnet and Bishop Spratt 
were both murmured at when preaching at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, to the delight of the 
first, who sat down and enjoyed the manifesta- 
tion, rubbing his face with his handkerchief the 
while; and to the annoyance of the latter. At 
Hereford, every person arriving late in choir was 
thus hummed at. This was, doubtless, the last 
vestige of the primitive custom’ of applauding 
and clapping hands: deprecated by St. Chrysos- 


bleeding: from five wounds, in a chalice. 


tom and St. Jerome. The former of these censors: 


says the custom took the place of the Greek 
acclamation of the orator by his audience. The 
latter says,—* In church, at the tombs of the 
martyrs, the amen, like the heavenly thunder, 
booms again.” St. Justin tells us the people 
cried out. amen after the Holy Communion; and 
other early authorities frequently refer to this 
custom. By the reign of Queen Anne, the prac- 
tice of expressing sentiments by murmurring 
was: not quite obselete. A witty preacher, at 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge, addressed hig congrega- 
tion as ‘“‘ Hum et hissimi auditores.” Elsewhere, 
in: Mr. Walcott’s work, we read people used to 
cross their legs when the Gospel from the first 
chapter of St. John was read; and to rise when 
the Lord’s Prayer was read in' the second lesson. 
As early as the sixth century; the congrega- 
tion stood while the Epistle was: read, as 
well as during the reading of the Gospel. All 
who. value precedent will. be gratified with a 
perusal of Mr. Walcott’s work. Ancient usage, 
with regard to candlesticks on altars, floral 
decorations, banners, and all proceedings and 
circumstances connected with church arrange- 
ments, will be found treated at large. The Pope, 
who directed the Cistercian abbots to buy up 
every specimen of English embroidery they could 
obtain, said, “ England is our garden of pleasure 
and delight ; its treasure is inexhaustible, where 
mach is, thence: much may be taken.” In the 
same way we feel there is so. much: in this. 
dictionary of sacred archeology that; much can 
be taken. from it by most students with 

advantage to themselves. Take the floral decora- 





27; 18683. 
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| tion of churches at Christmas, Easter, and Whit. 
suntide as asample. Thisclass of embelli ‘ 
if undertaken without’ r guidance and 
focling, is oftawill-doas. Me. Walosts givertne 
precedents, and a list of the sacred flora gui 
for this purpose :— 

‘George Herbert had his « % 
sod stuck with boughe, and. petfamod wih igemnet 


flowers and ivy, on Whit Sunday, adorn St, M; 
cliffe, which is strewn with mar wd like the cathe - 
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Red- 
mi 2 edral on 
Mayor’s day. At Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide 
churches were always déckéd with evergreens (Is, lr, 13. 
St. Matt, xxi. 8) ; box, holly, ivy and rushes, no doubt in 
memory of the Gardener of the Resurrection (St, John 
xx. 15), the seeond Adam, who keeps the paradise of the 
departed, and also in anticipation of the renewal of all 
yw (Solomon’s Song ii. 11-13) ; birch and broom-werg 
used on St. John the Baptist’s day. St. Jeronre says that 


Nepotian shadowed the bas and martyrdoms : 
a flowers, foliage, and tendrils: of the winter Yo 
Severus decked the church walis-with liies:; and Fors 
tunatus speaks of crowns and ids, Bt 
—— or oo a ot tias, who 
also descri e ps hanging \ by’ aud 
quivering, glittering light cast oo tho callingy.sen, 


picturesquely :— 
* With flowers the pavement strew, 
The doors with garlands wreathe; 
Before its day the year shall bloom anew; 
And purple spring in winter breathe,” 

The list of sacred flowers is a curiosity. We 
can, however, only refer our readers to it. We 
pass on to mention what appears’ to be alittle 
confusion of terms on our author’s part. He 
does not seem to be clear as'to the distinctions 
between a reredos, retable, frontal, and supers 
frontal. Thus, he speaks of. the celebrated 
Westminster retable as a frontal, saying; at 
the same. time, it was more correctly deseribed 
asa tabula. picture or table. “The true 
frontal, like the modern antepane, or ante- 
pendium, and the ancient pall, was a hangin 
of embroidery,—a drapery of the colour of the 
festival. ..... The super-frontal, called the 
roredusy ut Durham (1001), and tho-enper-.altar, 
by Matthew Paris, hung at the back of the altar 
as a dorsal. ..... The frontal was the fringed 
upper covering, or parafront, hanging over the 
frontal or suffront of an altar.” The earliest 
retable he describes as moveable; and set on the 
altar, to contain relics at certain times; and 
when, at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
it became a fixed appendage, he speaks of it as a 
mere upright slab of stone, masking a little 
shrine behind it. M. Viollet-le-Duc, however, 
specially cites the Westminster retable as one’ 
not unworthy of mention by theside of the famous 
pala doro of the church of St. Mark, Venice, 
Mr. Walcott says, before the fourteenth century: 
no candles or crosses were permitted to be per- 
manently set on altars; but were invariably 
brought in by two acolyths when mass was to be 
said, and that the next step was ‘to bring in, in 
the same way, portable retables or diptychs; 
“ and then, in the fifteenth century, the contre- 
retable appeared, a wainscoted decoration above 
an altar, designed to receive the altar-piece:or 
retable.” We do not see why the Westminster 
retable should be given’ as an example of a 
frontal. : 

Not to close a: book with blame when there is 
much to admire, we turn to the author’s account 
of the diptychs mentioned above. Long before 
the name was given to a painting or carving 
that folded together it represented two tablets 
joined together, on which were inscribed the 
names of benefactors and worthies of the chareh, 
the living on one tablet, the dead on. the other. 
When from the accumulation of names, w. 
eventually included those of the magistracy, 
clergy, saints, martyrs; confessors, and the 
faithfal dead, more leaves were added, they 
were enclosed in two ivory tablets asa cover. 
These lists: were “read ont by the deacon daring, 
the Holy Communion from the fourth centary, 
until the names became too numerous for reci 
and only a general commemoration by St. 
Augustin was made. The use of the diptych, if 
not of apostolical date, is. to be traced’ to the 
second.century. St. Cyprian alludes to it in the 
third. The practice was continued until the 
twelfth century in the Western church, and until 
the fifteenth in the Greek. It is clear, however. 
that a Book of Lifé stood on the altar of Durham 
and St. Alban’s until the Reformation; 
even in the seventeenth century, at Chichester, 
SS. Wilfred and Richard were commemorated, 
and a list of benefactors set up in a public place 
in the cathedral.” The reading of these names 
of the dead must have been a solemn scene, a8 
the deacon stood at the foot of the-altar and 
the celebrant. cried, “ O Lord and Master, our 
God, grant these souls. rest in Thy holy taber- 
nacles,” in ' the hushed ly. The author 
adds, “Sometimes names were erased, and 
heretics inthis way retorted on Catholics. 80 
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Theodoret attributes the reconciliation of the 
churches to the restoration of St. Chrysostom’s 
name upon the diptychs of Oonstantinople 
thirty-five yenrs after his death.” With this 
sample of the class of information in the work 
we must content ourselves. Mr. Walcott esti- 
mates his undertaking in Lord Bacon’s words as 
“9 thing of exceeding great weight, not to be 
com without vast labour;” and this 
valuation we will not attempt to controvert. 








OPENING OF THE NEW CONGRE- 
GATIONAL COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Tur new Congregational College or Institute, 
just completed on the Forest-road, has been 
formally opened. The college has been erected 
for the purpose of training young men as 
clergymen of the Independent denomination. 
The style of the structure is Gothic of the 
fourteenth century, and the materials are red 
bricks with stone dressings. The inside of 
the building contains on the ground-floor a 
large entrance-hall, staircase, reception-room, 
a large class-room, and library. The second 
story is occupied by the lecture-hall, which 
is 60 ft. by 30 ft., with open-timbered roof. 
The houses of the tutors are situated at either 
end of the building. The front of the erec- 
tion has been “broken up,” and the Gothic 
windows are donbly reeessed. Bands of black 
bricks are carried at intervals along the brick- 
work. A porch stands ont at the entrance to 
the main building, and on the other side:there 
are traceried windows, above which runs a band 
of ornamental brickwork, :and above all .are 
formed five upper windows. ‘The centre of these 
is a large three-light traceried window, running 
into a gable, which forms the central feature of 
the building. The ‘high-pitched roof is sur- 
mounted by a bell-turret of ornamental design. 
The structure is situated on an eminence, The 
architect was Mr. R. C. Sutton, of Bromley 
House, whose design was selected by the com- 
mittee out of a large number sent in fer eompe- 
tition. The builders were Messrs. Bell & Wood, 
and the contract for the woodwork was executed 
by Messrs. Stevenson & Weston. ‘The total cost 
of the building,:without the land, has amounted, 
including extras and furnishing, to 5,4001. 
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SOMETHING OF SUSA. 


Few are the travellers who linger at Susa, 
unless to.sleep through the interval between the 
arrival of train and departure of diligence for 
the Mont Cenis pass, or to sit, sulky or sorrow- 
ful, through the hours of half-lit darkness before 
the train that.was missed by the late diligence 
has its work taken mp by a sucesssor next in 
order. Post-bags and travellers have alike to 
wait, and anxious co: ents, and all may 
freely indulge _in the ill-conditioned solamen 
miseris of having companions in discomfort. 
Until the mountain is pierced. by the tunnel, or 
the post-bags assert their consequence more 
importunately, such contingencies must occur 
upon the Turin line. Not even the high summit 
railway can be expected to be absolutely pune- 
tual,—may its arrival.at all be in every ¢ase.a 
certainty! The werks go on -with .a resolution 
that declares that success is intended and posi- 
tively counted on ; and now pushes on rapidly 
with ordinary appliances of the steam-horse, 
and now betakes itself again to its higher cen- 
tral third rent, to grapple with seemingly im- 
Posaible gradiants. Shielding arches of massive 

«show where encumbering, not to say de- 
molishing, avalanches are provided against; and 
jane after the aseending diligence may flatter 
itself that it has shaken off its presumptuous 
ee is found dogging it pertinaciously again, 

the hound of » ing upon winter’s traces,” 

~ only nightfall makes it uncertain whether 
© new power shas yet attacked the last.steep 

. which alone, after we. have been climb- 
ing for half. day, is dignified by the muleteers 
with the title of “the mountain.” In the mean 
time & single perverse rut in the icy road makes 
in effective punctuality of ar- 

rival, though not much in the intereat or plea- 
Santness of the journey. With the happy 


Uneonscionsness of travellers who have never 
met with an accident, and .who regard such 
events. with the feeling avowed by 

that fatal accidents 


always had away of belalling somebody. ¢lse,— 


we looked down all the afternoon from coupé, 
and even from banquette, at the most desperate 
precipices. Quite at ease in our wraps, and 
comforted with a carpeted foot-warmer, a certain 
sense occurred sometimes of the riskiness of a 
railway that, always running on the outer side 
of the road, would afford its travellers a sheer 
look over. None of us disturbed ourselves at the 
lurching of the cumbrous vehicle, nor even at the 
excited exclamations and instructions of the 
guard, who, sitting just behind the driver, was 
as peremptory in his constant interferences as a 
Channel pilot might be with the captain onthe 
bridge of a steamer. Picturesqueness, thero- 
fore, and not peril, colours the seene, when, at 
a turn in the road, where a welcome chance is 
given to the foremost travellers of looking back 
at the long train. of sledges behind, it becomes 
apparent. that, for ten minutes, all the noise and 
cracking of whips exerted upon fourteen mules 
has only given the ponderous box.a twist, some- 
times one way sometimes , mpon an axial 
point, but never moved if an inch in advance. 
Of course power is brought up from behind, and 
of course we go on again all right ; but:we,come 
to the place where baggage and bags and tra- 
vellers have again.to be transferred to the dili- 
gences, full one hour late.- This.is.done at last 
in the midst of a wilderness of moon-lit. snow, 
over a road of ice, crackling, if not tripping up, 
at every step. The rapid descent undoes in 
minutes the ascent of hours, but tvavellers un- 
easy about further progress are by this time 
resigned to the necessity of interrapting the 
journey from Liverpool to Palermo by a regular 
night’s rest ; and guards, who fretted before at 
every instant of delay, seem restored to.a happy 
frame of .mind now that the race is-fairly lost. 

Happier, as well as luckier, for the moment, 
are they who have predetermined to make a 
pause at Susa, and wiser also, it.may be, if their 
errand does not. make any lingering an i 
are they to take a day or two to-survey the 
scenery by which the steeper Italian side of the 
Alps breaks up.and interposes some ranges and 
slopes of intermediate horror and lovelinegs be- 
fore consenting to be lost .entirely in the, level 
plain of Lombardy. It is well worth while to 
familiarize the mind with the characteristics of 
both slopes of the great mountain barrier before 
pressing hurridly on. Even if auch impressions 
could. be, realized in a moment,.and after.a single 
excursion at a single glance, they will either 
prove but.transitory or will interfere and intrnde 
upon the next series of intereating impressions 
too suddenly succeeding them. Is this the.self- 
deceiving argument.of.an idler? The truth will 
be found on trial of Hesiod’s maxim, and appre- 
ciated no less by the artistic than by his ex- 
emplar of 

*¢ The sordid soul, 
How much the half is greater than the whole.” 


Doubtless: all this is more easily said by one who 
is not-unfamiliar with munch of Italy already,— 
not so easily adopted on ao firat visit,—with the 
whole peninsula stretching ont in all novelty, and 
attracting most forcibly to its more interesting 
points. -The suggestion of the interest of 
suspended travel at Snsa may, then, be left to 
take its chance with those who are returning, 
and who may think it not time thrown away to 
explore its beauties and its monuments while 
awaiting the chance of making up.a party and 
superseding diligences by a vettura. 

The characteristics of the scenery may be 
| Sought on the. walls of water-colonr. exhibitions, 
or at the Academy, more fitly than in this place, 
which has more claim to monumental notices. 
The cathedral of San Ginsto, and the wonderfully 
preserved Roman arch, are the principal, it may 
be said only, monuments of interest, but both 
worthy of considerable attention. The cathedral 
and its bell-tower are in true Lombard style. 
What we should call its west front— though 
here, in fact, its northern, for .ecclesiastical 
Orientation is but lightly regarded in Italy, 
is strangely made continuous with the 
Medisval city wall, built appparently on 
earlier foundations. The city gate abuts upon 
it on the other side, flanked by towers, now 
dilapidated ; and the road which leaves the city 
through it, and skirts the flank of the church in 
passing to it, is the.same that.once Jed direct to 
the steep ascent still spanned at a little distance 


within an enclosure, but the keys are.at hand, | 
according to.a conspicuous notice, and the custode 
is obliging and indulgent. The, so.to speak, 
western entrance of the eathedral is now built 
‘up—has long been—.and the front has been 
brought flash with the city~wall by the demoli- 





by the Roman arch. Road and areh are. now |, 


tion of an advanced porch usual in the style, of 
which the ruined attachments are still unoblite- 
rated.. The church is not remarkable among 
Lombard churehes; and still, it is impossible to 
visit it without interest- here, on the threshold 
of Lombardy, or to dwell on it. without pleasure. 
There is a certain simplicity and sobriety about 
the design of these architects that is very 
engaging, rescued, as it is, by a. sufficient indi- 
cation of originality and inventive resource 
from. taxation for meagre poverty. The exterior 
cornice has the usual enrichment of interlacing 
arcades in relief, very neatly finished in brick, 
and under the raking cornice. At the end the 
straightening lines of the arches are at right 
angles te the slope, but kept well to the vertical, 
and with excellent effect. Within the openings 
from nave to. aisles are round arches, of good 
proportions, inclining to the tall, through the 
wall that is pierced above with the small win- 
dows. that suffice for illumination in Italy. These 
openings have.an arch of second order, and a 
slight shaft rising in the centre of each pier. 
The vaulting.is quadripartite ; but enly the piers 
.at the extremities of the nave, west and east, 
have:shafts.on their face rising to the spring of 
.the.arch. This:arch by the crossing is. pointed, 
and: harmonizes with the converging archivolts 
of the apse. 

The first conclusion:is, that this eastern arch 
and the apse .are. of later date than the general 
round edmave. It may beso; yet the de- 
tails acarcely declare decisively, or even eqnuivo- 
cally, for such a view; and if it be correct, they 
must have been inserted within the original shell 
of the primary: structure, which declares itself 
from without as homogeneous -from foundation 
to cornice; and from one.end to the other, There 
is a difference of the same kind in the same 
position ina church of considerable elegance at 
Arona,.and of the same.apparent uniformity in 
‘ design. The question—unless it has 
critically settled already—may stand over 
for illustration by more accessible examples, 

At Susa, structural inquiry in the interior has 
been rendered difficult: by the painting in dis- 
temper of every portion. Every surface at least 
has been covered with patterns, and in great 
variety; yet even when baffled by them as 
archwologists, we may .give a word of candid 
praise to the artist. The shafts, with well- 
judged effect, have. been left plain, and the tone 
of the whole is sober,.for all its lavish diversity, 
harmonious in itself, and harmonizing with the 
purpose and dignity of the occasion. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to attract 
some other visitor to further.serutiny than. even 
an idler had time for, with the Roman arch, still 
to be.examined. One other notice such successor 
may bethankful for. On the side doors. by which 
the church is at present.entered are two. bronze 
perforated plates of “Medimyal .execution—of 
eronsanlers eh They seem. once iy have .been 
fitted with rings; at present, on the modernized 
doors, they sre high up, and attached as 
ornaments. The diameter of each is about 
11 in. The .centre .of one jis .a bull’s head, 
with distinct teeth, perforated eyes, and the 
single large head is continued on each .side 
to two small bodies curled round, with .com- 
plete legs and intwined tail. He would be.rash 
who would say whether the head.on the ether is 
wolf or mere chimera, and whether the more 
‘freely executed little animals.on either side are 
cubs..or tiger-cats, or what not. The central 
heads each protrude. to.form.s bogs, in the centre 
of a foliated border, excellent subjects for pho- 
tography, an art not. flonrishing,as yet at;Susa. 
It is.curions to.see in: these.grotesquely-treated 
heads a revival of the very same conventionali- 
ties in the expression of the curls on a. bnll’s 
forehead.or the mane of a lioness that. meet us 
on. early Greek coins and busts,on the lions of 
the Lycian room at the British Museum, and on 
the bas-reliefs of Assyria. 

The campanile has the same general character 
that pervades so many examples in Italy of 
every degree of the secondary enrichments that 
culminate in the colossal mosgic of Giotto’s 
tower at. Florence. Fergusson has remarked on 
the propriety with which the openings advance 
arithmetically, sometimes from one. to four in 
regular order, from below upwards. The success 
of this depends on mn ement that is not 


fstructure are kept,as they usnally are, to the 
.an inevitable tendency to an appearance of a 
fan-like .spreading that.eovflicts with the im- 
pression of verticality. Where walls so lofty 
}have no inward incline, not only is this un- 
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pleasing conflict uncompensated, bit the expres- 
sion of lightening of load towards the summit 
lacks the confirmation that would be given by 
the implied reduction of the thickness of the 
walls towards the top. The beautiful structure 
of Giotto does not vindicate itself thoroughly 
against this criticism. What will be the result 
in case—as those who have lived to see the pro- 
gress of Cologne Cathedral may well anticipate 
—it should ever be completed according to 
traditional design it is not easy to conjecture. 
Robert Browning, vates sacer, has predicted that 
i¢ will still spring up its— 
* fall bracci 

Completing ineneann edie Italy.” 
pecan Mish are sensible of a on real 

to incongruous cumbrousness above the 
highest and most open light, and a certain 
excess of none ee or gerd in the 
unpierced height between tke top of so generous 
a window oo that of the cornice. The spires 
and spirets that now cover the tower of San 
Giusto at Susa are, of course, modern in design 
as in execution. “In one of the chapels,” says 
our guide book,—an ‘old companion, doubtless, 
dated 1858,—“ is a curious Medisval bronze 
group of our Lady of Rocca Melone, with St. 
George and Bonifacio Rotari, a Crusader of the 


twelfth century.” This is, in fact, an engraved 
brass, of very — preservation ; but that 
it has been thought worth the trouble to 


scrape off the armorial bearings from the 
shields, and of fine execution and florid design. 
It is of a size to be lifted in the hands, and of a 
style altogether to rouse painful regrets for the 
absence of tracing-paper and heelball. 
Reversing the order of chronology as it 
— in the books, but following that by 
which we most advantageously quit our own 
standing-place in history to mount upwards to 
the past, we quit the monuments of feudalism, 
and of that well-knit ecclesiastical system that, 
dating earlier, had contests and compromises so 
remarkable with the feudal instincts, we turn 


our backs upon the Porta di San Giusto to/sp 


mount the slope to the celebrated, but too little 
visited Roman Arch of Susa. “ From the Marble 
Arch to the Marble Arch,” we exclaim, as we 
approach it, so similar is it in general aspect to 
our neighbour in Hyde Park, and so well pre- 
served,—time only having conferred on the 
material that rich golden hue that never 
canbe hoped for as a glory to be given by 
the here of London. The finest view 
of the is from the road above it when 
the campanile of San Giusto is seen to the right, 
and beyond, for back-ground, the glorious dis- 
tances of mountain slopes,—not too lofty to be 
dotted with villages, and flushing into the tender 
greens of an Italian spring. It is difficult to 
think that ao gate was — used for common 
passage and entrance into the city, so sharp are 
the angles of the lower Mecsensn Ghauics. Some 
traces of Roman construction behind intimate 
that it was rather erected in the dignified posi- 
tion which its English antetype held and has 
lost, of connexion with a residence on the same 
site where later stood the palace of the Countess 
Adelaide. 

Antiquaries have recovered the inscription on 
the Attic sufficiently to establish that it was 
erected about B.O. 8, in honour of Augustus, by 
one of the chiefs of those Alpine tribes whom 
it was one of his latest personal military occu- 
pations to subjugate or pacificate. Julius Cotius, 
son of Donnus, who called himself a king, suc- 
ceeds as prefect, and by this erection acknow- 


ledges his gratitude to the irresistible power that 
a to make use of him in his reduced con- 
dition,—a condition, after all, that must have 


been of ‘no slight importance to admit of the 
exeoution of such a work. The funds being 
given, there is little to astonish us in a monu- 
ment so comparatively pure in taste having been 
erected by such a personage on the eastern foot 
of the Alps, when we remember how thoroughly 
classical in style and meritorious in execution is 
the of our own Canobelin, a contempo- 
. “The general proportions,” said Woods, 
“are not unpleasing;” but this praise is scarcely 
positive for proportions that are indeed 
—the general proportions, 
that is, of the structure with Widens to void 
solid supports, depth, mass, and general 

rough measurements under 4s 
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as, bo ccsartens Sear than the 
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given very decidedly of a passage much wider 
than deep, and well in excess of the eupporting 
jambs. 

: The structure rests upon two oblong bases of 
rougher material, but very massive blocks that 
project some foot all round, within archway as 
without, beyond the proper plinth and base 
mouldings. Extending from front to back at 
outer sides of these bases extends on either side 
a long and high (6°43 by 1°28 dia.) pedestal with 
base moulding of Roman type, bat well and 
boldly drawn and preserved by having been long 
covered with earth. The better cornice of this 
pedestal is less well preserved, but quite re- 
coverable. These long pedestals project beyond 
the face of the structure at each end, and show 
as the proper pedestals of four flated Corinthian 
columns engaged one at each angle; the bases 
of the columns are on plinths that are returned 
along the outside, but finish against the front. 
To the four columns thus engaged is given their 
proper entablature, with sculptured frieze running 
all round, and above the cornice is an oblong 
attic of corresponding plan, and about equal 
height, in three courses of which the two upper 
bore the inscription: no trace of a superior 
cornice, which must have existed, as proved by 
the preservation of the inscription, now re- 
mains. 

The architrave of the order has its projection 
necessarily governed by the degree of engage- 
ment of the capitals, and advances not only 
beyond the face of the wall, but beyond the band 
of the archivolt of the arch, which is just in con- 
tact with it at the centre. 

The fascias of the archivolt descend directly 
upon the very thin and curved abacus of an 
angle, pilasters of which the base moulding is 
very simple, both faces plain and unfluted, and 
the flat honeysuckle enrichment of the capital 
very fairly elegant. The level of this abacus is 
about the middle of the exalted engaged columns; 
there are no mouldings under the archway, but 
the lower voussoirs project about an inch from 
the plane wall, and thus mark the line of 


ring. 
The solidity of the structure is complete, 
palpable, and very wonderful: it need not be 
said that no mortar is employed, and the joints 
are very fine. These have, as usual, been 
attacked at the points of bond for the sake of 
metal cramps, but without affecting the general 
pertinacious cohesion of the mass. There is not 
a trace of an open joint discoverable either from 
settlement, failure of materials, or shift from 
earthquakes. Somesemblance of openings along 
the entablature are seen to be clearly due to 
constant percolation of water in places where 
the cornice has been violently damaged. 

This permanence is readily accounted for by 
the serious simplicity of the construction. The 
marble employed is very hard, and in very large 
blocks; the masonry work is perfect in its order 
and execution. Up as high as to the third 
voussoir the courses of masonry run through 
with continuous horizontal joints. Thus, of the 
plain wall of the interior of the arch, the four 
lowest courses correspond in height with, and 
are continued round into the course comprising 
both plinth and base moulding, the two courses 
of the die, the course of the cornice of pedestal. 
Above these the base and lowest drum of the 
column are carved out of a block that is con- 
tinued in the ashlar, at a height that runs 
through and so upwards. The capital of the 
pilaster, again, is part of a course that becomes 
at the angle a drum of the column, and a joint 
runs even through the Corinthian capitals at 
mid height. The two lower voussoirs, of which 
the joints have but moderate inclination, are 
part of stones of the horizontal course,—those 
above become distinct. The central voussoirs 
of the vault from front to back are three only, 
the next line on each side has four, and then 
come, as it seems, three again. 

The predominant effect of the Roman arch at 
Susa, then,—probably the best preserved Roman 
work in the entire peninsule,—is satisfactoriness 
inrespect of general proportion andof conspicuous 
solidity, especially when seen from the angle, 
so that the bond of the continuous flank pedestal 
can be appreciated. Its points of weakness 
are,—First, a want of proper architectural ex- 
pression of the articulation that should unite the 
system of columns and entablature with the 
pilaster-borne arch ; its walls and spandrels that 
seem rather housed within it than either its 
true core or outgrowth. The columns assert 
themselves as independent of the general sup- 
ports in determining the projection of the archi- 
trave, but the architrave is dependent for sup- 











port on the archivolt and ashlar below, manj. 
festly, but with suppressed acknowledgment, 
True, that the continuousness of horizontal] 
joints corrects the sense of primary disjunction 
to some extent, but covertly ; and if i 
only to protest against a neglect that it ingnf. 
ficiently makes up for. 

The architrave by its projection—see it at 
what time of day we will—throws a dark 
that interferes with the lines of the archivolt, 
while the contrast of the uncompensated curyeg 
of this inevitably cause the horizontal lines tg 
a to sag. 

yo toany SC occur in the details and‘ 
style of execution of the several capitals, and 
the lower torus of one of the bases is exception. 
ally as freely relieved from the plinth as those at 
Tivoli. 

The sculptured sacrifices on the frieze are 
rade enough. An enormous bull, as high as the 
priests who lead it to sacrifice, is even legs re. 
markable than a sow that follows of equal height, 
and which an acolyte has to strain himself pain. . 
fully to grasp by the ear with one hand, by the 
tail with the other. On the other hand, the 
cavalry-men and horses have the proportions of 
veritable pigmies ; and yet the general scheme, 
sequence, and distribution, are really very fair, 
And so enough of Susa,—the Segusium of the 
ancients. 








MAIDSTONE MUSEUM. 


THE county town of Kent, nestling snugly in 
its verdant valley, with the winding Medway 
watering its skirts, and margined by gently- 
sloping and luxuriantly-clad hills, presents a 
very pleasant picture. 

ps rturing dale, embosom’d deep, 
Grotrasted hills cxtend their circling sweep; 
Like battlements uprear’d, on every side _ 
To screen its crops, and fence its flowery pride.” 

A notable place in its way is Maidstone, Few 
towns not metropolitan, have so varied a history. 
It fills a prominent page, not only in the chro. 
nicles of Kent, but in the annals of England. 
It was at Maidstone that the disaffected Sir 
Thomas Wyatt hatched his memorable insur. 
rection in 1554, which threatened such dire 
disaster to the British crown, had it succeeded, 
For this daring escapade Wyatt was executed in 
London, while three of his followers, Sir Henry 
Isley, Thomas Isley his brother, and Walter 
Mantle, squire, met with a like fate at Maid- 
stone. Mary showed her displeasure with the 
conduct of the inhabitants on that occasion by 
disfranchising them. The picturesque ruins of 
Allington Castle, the ancestral seat of the 
Wyatts, stands on the bank of the Medway, 
about two miles from Maidstone, and not far 
from the famous Kit’s Coty House—hardest, 06 
antiquarian nuts, that nobody yet has been able 
to crack. In 1648 the town was stormed by 
the Parliamentarians, under Fairfax, who cer- 
tainly did not show much mercy to the eg | 
inhabitants. They have been p ful al 
patriotic ever since. In ancient times the city 
of the Medway was a place of great yey 
tical importance. As early as the reign of a4 
John the Archbishop of Canterbury hada = 
here, rebuilt in 1860 by Archbishop Ufford. There 
is an old palace here now, red-roofed and ivy- 
covered, an object of interest to wre ea. 
The church of All Saints, known as “ The vd 
grims’ Chapel,” is close by, and for centuri 
its pulpit was occupied by the most yo _ 
pulpit orators of their day from far an ; pa 
Indeed, to have preached at Maidstone ro 
time conferred a distinction, of which pve 
honoured were not a little proud, and cyte ne 
fortunate were not a little jealous. All eA 
was rebuilt in Richard pees time, 0% > 
the largest parochial edifices 10 : . 
It is 297 ft. in length and 91 fm wide. Its 
steeple was destroyed by lightning pat sik. 
Ultimately the place settled down into 

6 “going, 
seuibepien: “Ab shy "begin g of the pep 
the population was about 6,000, it 1s _ he 
28,000, which is satisfactory enoug®: gin, 
Maidstone of to-day is noted for  sperial ¢ 
which it brews, and for its ae 
paper. The latter was begun in awe : 
hear of the town periodically in connexion — 
i and the “good old institution 
county jail 
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se ths first market in the kingdom. It is 
ee the past, however, that will 
afford most interest to the antiq . The re- 
mains and traces are plentiful. The quaint, 
fantastically carved, gable-fronted timber houses, 


tasticall : 
one meets with all along the High-street, and 
Stone-street, in Week-street, and St. Faith’s- 
, recall the old days very vividly. There 
are one or two long-roomed, wide-windowed, low- 
roofed, quadrangular inns built of wood, looking 
like miniature Tabard inns. And doubtless they, 
too, have had their local Chaucers, and their 
Canterbury tales, “told in the twilight” over 
beakers of ale at the hostelry’s comfortable 
board. It is a pity that no really good local 
guide-book exists to tell us something of the 
history of the antique houses in Maidstone— 
numerous enough even now to cast an air of two 
centuries agone over the place. Not often do 
we see so many bits of old domestic architecture 
as one finds here. We wish to say a few words 
about one of these picturesque structures which 
has been converted into a library and museum 
of antiquities. It is something unique in its 
way, and merits a word of description. 
Adjoining St. ,Faith’s-green already alluded 
to, and in the street of that name, stands the 
Manor House of Chillington, anciently part of 
the possessions of the well-known family of 
Cobham, of Cobham, of Kent. John de Cobham, 
as we read, procured a charter of free warren 
for the manor, in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Edward III. The present house is a 
large, irregularly built mansion, dating from 
about the time of Elizabeth, though some por- 
tions may be older, and others more recent. 
Similar family residences are to be met with 
throughout the country. 


‘The oaken wainscot richly graced 
With gay festoons of mimic flowers ; 
The armorial bearings, now defaced ; 
All speak of proud and long-past hours. 


The ceiling, quaintly carved and groin’ 
With pendent ee Seren comanek * 
A bygone age recalls to mind 
hose glories song hath oft rehearsed.” 


There is the courtyard in front, and the ter- 
raced garden grounds behind. After passing 
through many hands, and experiencing a variety 
of vicissitudes, the building, about half a cen- 
tury ago, became the property of Mr. William 
Charles, of Maidstone, who occupied part 
of it as a residence, and carried on a felt 
manufactory, as we understand, in another 
part. It descended to this gentleman’s 
son, Thomas Charles, a physician and enthu- 
siastic antiquary. By his will, dated 1855, he 
bequeathed a valuable collection of books and 
antiquities upon trust for permanent preserva- 
tion in his native town. At his death the Corpo- 
ration purchased the mansion, and thus was 
founded “The Charles Museum.” The collection 
has been largely added to since, chiefly through 
the liberality of Mr. Randall, a local banker, 
and executor of the donor, and Mr. Edward 
Pretty, F.8.A., the first appointed curator of the 
museum. It is well displayed, and carefully 
pay ‘8 four — No handbook of the 

useum as yet been prepared. In the 
absence of such help, all we can pretend to do is 
to note some of the leading features of the 
collection gathered during a brief visit. On the 
ground-floor is the library, consisting of upwards 
of 4,000 volumes, with tables and chairs for the 
accommodation of readers, It is rich in works 
of local history, topography, and antiquities, as 
® country library should be. We also observed 
® complete set of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and in a glass case are exhibited several manu- 
yyw works and specimens of early printing. 

mong these ay Ho mentioned an illuminated 


miniature of St. Martin dividing his cloak with 
the beggar, from a grand choral book, date 


about 1300 ; a MS. illuminated Bible (the Val- 
gate), written about 1216, with very ancient 
inding; a MS. Book of Prayers of the latter 
Part of the thirteenth century ; and a good copy 
of “The Ship of Fools,” printed at Friburg in 
1498, sain, a German Lprora Bible, with 
engra y Godfrey Leigel ittemberg, 
se and original binding; the Bebo Bie 
ving er’s prologue, 1572 ; and a Geneva 
wr Dreeches Bible—a copy of the edition printed 
Ps London in 1603. The furniture of the library 
Per ippa -backed baronial-looking old 
chairs, , and tables to match; a 


of the same 
material. These ancient relics, we believe, 
in the 





in oil, by Mr. E. Pretty, of the Founder, are 
among the other objects which adorn this room. 
In another apartment we noticed a bust of the 
late Prince Consort, and a large equestrian 
statue (plaster) of Lady Godiva, by Thomas, the 
latter presented by the sculptor’s widow. This 
statue occupies one end of what we may term 
the picture-gallery, a long, narrow corridor, on 
the second floor. The pictures include oil paint- 
ings, water-colour drawings, and engravings. 
As works of art many of them are really in- 
teresting. We can only catalogue’ a very few. 
A small oil painting of the Dutch fleet coming 
up the Medway in 1667, is curious. The name 
of the artist we failed to learn. There is a 
painting by Scott, of “Old London Bridge pre- 
vious to the Removal of the Buildings in 1762,” 
and showing the Traitor’s Gate and Nonsuch 
House; another represents “‘ The Morning after 
the Siege of Gibraltar.” The artist is James 
Jeffreys, jun. “A Drowsy Sot,” is a clever 
characteristic sketch by Rowlandson. One or 
two landscapes bear the names of Fred. Lee and 
Shalders, evidently early specimens of those 
artists; and there are some good portraits by 
8. Drummond, A.R.A. To come across here a 
copy of one of Schalken’s works, by W. 
Shipley, the founder of the Society of Arts, 
was an agreeable surprise. The fact is inte- 
resting and the picture worth noting. ‘ Maid- 
stone Market, 1623,” and “The Fish Market, 
Maidstone, 1780,” are valuable as local sketches. 
We may state that the old cross, an octa- 
gonal structure, removed abont fifty years 
ago, was latterly used as a fish market. 
Formerly it was called the Corn Cross, but 
ceased to be the corn market after the year 
1608. Among the portraits is a noteworthy 
one of Dean Piers, Bishop of Peterborough, 
afterwards of Wells. It is dated 1623, but the 
artist’s name is unknown. There is a lady b 

Sir Joshua, and a series of portraits of William i 
Woollett, the eminent engraver. Specially in- 
teresting is one engraved by Sherwin. Woollett 
was a native of Maidstone, where he was born 
27th August, 1735. He died in May, 1785. A 
series of plates, framed and glazed, of Hogarth’s 
" iage & la Mode,” and “ Idleness and In- 
dustry,” also hang on the walls. In the various 
cases distributed over the rooms, we found a 
good display of geological specimens, fossil 
flora, Roman remains and Saxon antiquities 
discovered in different parts of the country; a 
lot of glass articles found in earthenware vessels 
at the Roman Cemetery, at Lockham Wood; 
specimens of Samian potterware, of old china, 
and of majolica of Genoa manufacture, 1750. 
The museum contains besides a very large num- 
ber of curiosities of a miscellaneous kind. Let 
us give a few specimen bricks. Here we have a 
mummy in a-wonderful state of preservation. 
We jocularly asked our kind cicerone,—‘* Who’s 
your thin friend?’ He could only reply,— 

*¢ Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb’d with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 
Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer's hat, 
Or doff’d thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 


Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple’s dedication,” 


We passed on (strange and suggestive transi- 
tion) to a cane-bottomed chair which was occu- 
pied daily by Napoleon in his prison home at 
St. Helena. This relic was bought at the sale 
of the great captain’s effects by Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s chaplain. It was presented to the 
museum by the benevolent banker aforesaid. 
Then we come to a lock of Napoleon’s hair, 
which, be it remarked, is of a light colour, and 
duly authenticated; a copy of the Maidstone 
Mercury of 27th May, 1725, being the 25th 
issue of that print; an old sedan chair; bits of 
old oak carving, and blocks of old stone carving ; 
an ancient cedar chest of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; a Chinese razor; a piece of lava from 
Mount Vesuvius; an oval metal watch, by 
Grinkin, two centuries old; a silver cross taken 
at the Battle of the Alma; a relic of the Royal 
George; and a model of Nelson’s coffin. Un- 
considered trifles these, and yet how full of 
interest to the dwellers in a country town! 
We mention one more object, and end 
this broker’s catalogue. An old fiy-leaf 
gives “a short but concise account of Eliza 
and Mary Chulkhurst, who were born, joined 
togéther by the hips and shoulders, in the 
year of our Lord, 1100, at Biddenden, in the 
county of Kent, commonly called the “ Bidden- 
den Maids.” There is a woodcut of Eliza and 
Mary, who lived in this bond of union for thirty- 
four years, “ when one of them and died. 
The surviving one was advised to 


from the body of her deceased sister by disseo- 
tion, but she absolutely refused the separation, 
by saying these words,—‘ As we came together, 
we will also go together,’ and in the space of 
almost six hours after her sister’s decease, she 
was taken ill and died.” This case of lusus 
nature is well known to medical men. The 
great importance of local museums for the pur- 
— of art-education, and industrial training, 

now generally acknowledged, provided always 
that the objects collected are capable of impart- 
ing instruction,—and instruction too of a recrea- 
tive kind, as they are in this instance. The 
many objects of interest in the Maidstone 
Museum, we are glad to hear, attract large 
numbers of visitors from the surroundi 
country ; and although the institution is as 
only in its infancy, there can be no doubt that it 
will exercise an important influence on the 
fature-history of the town. What is wanted to 
make this a model country museum, is an intel- 
ligent curator, who has information and enthnu- 
siasm enough to appreciate the object for which 
it was founded. 








OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 


A FEW condensed notes concerning our former 
magnificent Gothic cathedral, St. Paul’s, may 
not prove uninteresting to some of your readers, 
if only as a reminder. The first church dedi- 
cated in London to St. Paul was built in the 
time of Bishop Mellitus, by Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, A.D. 603, on the former site, in all proba- 
bility, of a heathen temple, dedicated to Diana. 
In A.D. 625, Erkenwald, the fourth Bishop of 
London (who was afterwards canonized, and 
had a glorious shrine erected to his memory), 
expended large sums on this church, and pro- 


y | cured many privileges for it. Our Saxon kings, 


Athelstan, Edgar, and Edward the Confessor, 
were all benefactors to the fabric in various 
ways. Our trustworthy authority, Dugdale, the 
chief historian of old St. Paul’s, mentions that in 
the year 1075 the cathedral was held in great 
esteem, Maurice then holding the see of London. 
But during the Conqueror’s reign a terrific fire 
occurred in the City, and the ancient edifice was 
burnt down. In 1083, however, measures were 
taken to raise the cathedral out of its aghes, and 
Bishop Maurice began (to use the words of 
Dugdale) “the foundations of a most magni- 
ficent pile, namely, all the body of the clilitch, 
with the N. and 8. cross ailes. So stately and 
beautiful was it, that it was worthily numbered 
among the most famous buildings, the vaults or 
undercroft being of such extent, and the upper 
structure so large, that it was sufficient to con- 
tain a great number of people.” Richard de 
Beaumeis succeeded Maurice in the episcopate, 
and was so very zealous in his work of love that 
he voluntarily bestowed all his revenue on the 
new cathedral, and managed to support himself 
and his family by other means. Robert de 
Sigillo was the next bishop, and it seems by this 
time “ the body of the church and the cross ailes 
were finished.” 

The choir, however, after its completion, was 
not thought sufficiently beautiful, and was 
accordingly pulled down, as also was the steeple, 
according to Dugdale. The rebuilding of the 
latter was completed in 1221, and the former in 
1240. It seems very probable that an Early 
English clearstory and vault were added to the 
nave in 1255, as Dugdale mentions that the roof 
of the structure was then “ made new or sub- 
stantially repaired.” The choir was lengthened 
out eight bays,' and the Church of St. Faith 
constructed under this new part in the year 
1256. The principal portions of the work would 
appear to have been completed in 1283. Among 
the numerous benefactors to the cathedral 
during all these years may be mentioned Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln; Bishop Baldok; Roger 
de Wullham, a canon of the cathedral; Sir John 
Pulteney; and many others. In 1332 the 
cloisters and chapter-house were commenced. 
At the east end of the churchyard stood a 
detached bell-tower, to which reference is first 
made in Henry I.’s reign, and which held four 
immense bells. St. Paul’s Cross appears to have 
Be es a 
Peterboro iryngton’s an 
uesabvans were detached in the 
churchyard, but were down in the first 
year of Edward I.’s 
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ire (of timber, covered with lead) was nearly 
ea by fire, and the roofs of the church 
‘burnt, in 1444. The latter were all! 
by ‘the "year 1556; but nothing was 
‘torreplace the-steeple until 1620, when an 
attempt’to procure fands for that work was set 
on‘foot; but not till 1683 was the rebuilding 
really commenced, under ‘the direction of Inigo 
Jones,-who also, as is well known, constructed 
the “western portico of the mave, much ad- 
mired-atthe'time. But everything came to a 
stanfistill in 1642, when the Commonwealth was 
established, and‘the-whole cathedral was suffered 
to lapse into a deplorable state of decay and 
neglect. Atthe Restoration, however, in 1663, 
the-repairs of the church were again in 
good earnest ; but the —— Fire of a in 
& to everything by destroying the cathedral ; 
and though ori Iai was afterwards made to 
patch up and’ restore it, this was of no avail, as 
the building ~was found to be in so weakened 
and ruinous.@ condition as to be quite unfit for 
reparation. It-was then determined to 

a new cathedral. 

Such is a brief outline of some of the principal 
points in the history of Old St. Paul’s. I will 
now proceed to review some of its striking 
features. One.of the most cohspicnous of these 
was its immense length, about 596 ft. (these 
dimensions include the end walls), that is 66 ft. 
— ge Winchester Cathedral. The as 

ft., given in Dugdale’s History (p. 17), 
together-with other measurements of the ate 
&e., appears to be incorrect in comparison with 
Hollar’s Plates. 

I believethe fine characteristic of twelve bays 
to both nave and choir to be unique,.as far as 
regards English cathedrals: the perspective 
effect must ‘in consequence have been grand. 
According to 'Timbs (see his recent work “London 
and Westminster, &,, vol. i., p. 261), there was 
atany ‘rate one western tower; “the southern 
tower at the west end of Old St. Panl’s, called 
the Lollards’ ‘Tower, was used as the bishop’s 

for heretics, and was the scene of at’ least 
one’foul-and midnight murder, perpetrated in the 


month of December, 1514, on a respectable | t¢ 


citizen, &c.” Now, curiously enough, Dugdale 
nowhere mentions this in his history, as one 
would expect, supposing ‘that such a tower or 
towers-ever existed. e two-storied cloisters, 
enclesing the Chapter:house, which is octagonal 

but circular within (very similar, 
therefore, in plan ‘to that at’ Worcester, but of 
laterdate) ,areremarkable, and, I believe, unique. 
There-was°a crypt under the Chapter-house as 
at Wells and Westminster. 

Mr. Beott, in his recent Academy lectures, 
alludes*to the circular triforinm windows shown 
= Taattlieg oe ediaiaadts ud is in doubt 

td were ori igned or not; 
but similar es penn found in the nave 
of Waltham Abbey Ohurch. ‘With regard to the 
vaulting 6f the cathedral, some ‘believe that it 
was originally executed in wood, ‘and it wonld 
al to be represented so in Hollar’s views. 
y of your readers are, no doubt, acquainted 
ta ge of Old St. Panl’s, in 
© possession of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
the’ time of James I., amd theréfore anterior to 
Hollar's-engravings. It seems to be executed 
on # wood panel, and ‘is a kind of bird's-eye 
view of the cathedral, but differs in a few points 
from ‘the plates published by Hollar. For in- 
stance, in ‘this ‘painting Early English or 
Decorated army and flying buttresses are 
shown ‘to’ ot ae did not exist when 
“published his book. The s about 
38 ft.) of the nave must have been ide than 
that ef any of our existing ‘Norman cathedrals. 
The. central: tower was clearly never used for 
bells, as there was a detached cloehier in the 
churéhyard, as -previously mentioned. The 
Norman transept appears not to have ‘been 
entirély rebuilt in the ‘Harly English style, but 
to have: been i ed. Although all 
height throughout re oneal ong 
same p 3 peta ] examina- 
tion of the internal views leads me to be tolerably 
certain: that the choir was loftier than the nave. 

One-reason for this may have been the height 

ich the floor ofthe choir'was raised above 


Dctcees ‘the “former being 
ve it proper importance. The 
‘feature, the eastern eélaborately- 
+ seem wipe gh an English 
: “believe, possessing the 
i ‘guch). ty tena nitroso hten 
‘spendrejs formed between the ex- 
Circle “and enclosing square 





were pierced and glazed or were merely stone 
panels. It is true they are perforated in the 
case of the transeptal rose-windows in Westmin- 
ster Abbey; but then these were altered in the 
fifteenth century. 

“ $t. Paul’s,” quaintly observes Fuller, “ may 
be called the mother-church indeed, having one 
babe in her body (St. Faith’s) and another in 
her arms (St.Gregory).” The latter was situated 
on the south side of the nave at the western 
end of the cathedral. Another striking feature 
in Old St. Panl’s must not be forgotten,—the 
pinnaeles and flying buttresses. attached to the 
lower part of the tower. I cannot help fancying 
these were.not parts of the original design, but 
were added during the progress of the building 
to strengthen the tower walls. The flying but- 
tresses passing through the clearstories at Glou- 
cester and Salisbury are contrivances of a like 
purpose; but at Old St. Paul’s they are very 
much more. accentuated. The piers, according 
to Hollar’s views, are certainly small, consider- 
ing the internal diameter of the tower, which 
was about 44 ft. 

As Mr. Beresford Hope, referring to our sub- 
ject, has said,—“Its noble length, the solemn 
Norman of its nave, the developed and rich 
Gothic of its choir, the majesty of proportion 
with which the English system of a square east 
end was carried out, must have made it more 
like Ely Cathedral than any other of our known 
great churches.” KE, B. F. 








THE INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


Tus institution, of ‘which we spoke in our 
last, is established— 

1, To secure the advancement and facilitate the acqui- 
sition of that lmowledge which constitutes the-profession 
of a surveyor, viz.,the art of determining the value: of 
all descriptions of landed and house property, and of the 
various interests therein; the practice of managing and 
developing estates; and the science of admeasuring aud 
delineating the:physical features of the earth. And,'2. ‘To 
promote the general interests of the profession, and to 
maintain.and extend its usefulness forthe public adyan- 
6." . 

The institution consists of three classes, viz., 
—members, associates, and honorary members, 
with a class of students attached. 

A member must be more than twenty-five 
years of age, and have acquired a practical 
knowledge of surveying in one or other of its 
branches as above defined, and so practised on 
his own account for more than five years; or be 
a member of a firm of surveyors established 
upwards of ten years. 

An associate must be more than twenty-one 
years of age, not. necessarily.a surveyor by. pro- 
fession, but his pursuits must be such as to 
qualify him to concur with surveyors in the 


advancement of professional knowledge. 


With the view of forming a-library and col- 
lection, all members and associates are expected, 
within twelve months after*their election, to 
deliver to the council.an:original paper on seme 
subject conneeted with the profession, er to 
make a donation to the Jibrary -or collection. 
At the ordinary general meetings original com- 
munications .are read on .some : ional 
subject, and their merits fully and freely dis- 


cussed. 








LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOOCTETY. 


THE annual meeting of this:society. took plaee 
at. Lincoln, on Wednesday and Thuradey in last 
week ; and, although the architectural features 
of the cathedral have been described, again and 
again, by the numerous:authors on the.subject ; 
interesting, and, in some respects, original de- 
scriptions of the building .and its accessories 
were given by the gentlemen who.took.an active 
part in the society’s proceedings. The :pro- 
gramme commenced with divine service in the 
cathedral, immediately after which the Rev. 
Precentor Venables lectured on “ 'The’*Tombs.in 
the Church.” 

The attendance of members.of the seciety and 
their friends was. large. 

The party then proceeded to the County 
Assembly-rooms, where, Mr. Edmund Sharpe de- 


Mary-le- Wight, St. Benedict, and St. Peter,at. 
a St. Mary’s Conduit, and the High 
ge. 

The evening meeting was held in the C 
Assembly-rooms, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of the diocese. There was a lange at. 
tendance of members and friends. 

The chairman opened the proceedings witha 
speech, and then called upon Archdeacon Trollope 
to read his paper on “‘ The Ermine-street.” 

Mr. Gambier Parry then read a paper on 
“ Polychromy.” 

On Thursday morning an excursion was made 
to Stow, the church at which place was described; 
and in the afternoon such places of interest in. the 
city as were omitted on the previous day were 
visited. The public dinner took place in.the 
County Assembly-rooms, and this was followed 
by the evening meeting, when a paper on “ King 
Stephen’s Battle of Lincoln” was read by.the 
Rev. J..Green. : 








DINNER OF THE PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 


TuE members and friends of this Inatitntion 
celebrated their twenty-sixth anniversary, by 
a public dinner, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Wednesday, June 10th. Professor G. G. Scott, 
R.A.; presided,.and was supported by Mr. Dighy 
Wyatt, Mr. W..J. Gardiner, Mr. John 8. leo, 
Governor Mr. G. Plucknett, Mr. W. T. Robinson, 
Mr. Macey, Mr. Harle, Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, 
and others. 

The Chairmangavethe usual loyal toasts, which 
were enthusiastically responded to, followed by 
that of the Army, Navy, and Volunteers ; Capt. 
Gardiner responding on behalf of the Volunteers, 
The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “Success to the Provident Institution 
of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works,” 
directed attention to the necessity of all eligible 
men supporting such an institution while youth 
and prosperity were theirs, so preparing for 
the; possible hour of adversity, accident, or in- 
firmity, that all are liable to, particularly the 
class belonging to this Institution, who, to use 
his own words, “carry: theirlives in their hands.” 
The Chairman.also spake to the general ability, 
zeal, and fidelity which the clerks. of works and 
‘builders’ foremen brought to the :assistance of 
architects.and engineers in the superintendence 
and execution of their buildings, and .strongly 
recommended the objects of the Institution as 
‘worthy: of support. 

ete Mr. Placknett, replied on behalf 
of the Institution. ; 

The secretary, Mr. J. Lucas, read the list of 
donations, headed: by one fram the chairman for 
twenty-five.guineas, andiamonnting in.all to over 
2001. 


Mr. Wyatt replied for the architects and 
engineers ; Mr. Macey for the. builders ; and-after 
some @ priate remarks from other gentlemen, 
and. Mr. Kay’s reply for the stewards, the chair- 
man left‘the room, and the eompany dispersed. 








NEW KNITTING WORSTFD WORKS AT 
WAKEFIELD. 


Sxverat of the Wakefield ong Pen ane 
just or are in process . 
ing, new business premises. Messrs. Marriott 
have extensive basa “es Eee 
also just completed new works. 120: 
be-aaid-of Mesers. Barker & Co.,of Thornes, and 
of Mesars. Goldthorp, who, like Messrs. Lee, are 
loeated.at the bottem of Westgate. ‘The —_ 
of both are on the sonth roared it “t 
the Chald, or Beck, bounds ! 
Mesers. “exten 8: onthe side next Halliley’s- 
yard. Part. of their business 16, indeed, eid 
ducted on the. opposite side.of the beck in — 
mill; bunt it is in the manufactory on the om 
‘side of the beck that the new buildings 

, thongh these, erence Ha 
tially finished. are yetito be anew chimney 
pe pam ea but the manofactory 3 it 
stands is complete in all its parts. ‘The 


pew 


livered:a preliminary lectureon “ ‘The Architec-| and 


itnral Features:of the. Cathedral.” 


In the.afternoon,.a large.namber of:the .mam- | 
‘bers of the society visited: the. following. places, | 


of interest in the eity, their architecturalfeatares 
being oe by the Ven. Arebdeacon. Trol- 
lope :—The churehes.of St..Peter-at-Gowts, St, 
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square ond 
plending is done, of about 1,500 square feet. 
The engine-house is in the Italian style. The 
approach from the outside is by a flight of steps, 
with ornamental palisades. The engine-house is 
lighted by large windows, and the walls and roof 
panelled in wood, and pai The floor is in 
ornamental tiles; and out of this the engines, 
which are: architectural in design and propor- 
tions, rise. 
Messrs. Goldthorp’s premises are extensive, 
and the mill which they have recently built 
greatly extends their power of production. It is 
four stories in height. The architect: is Mr. 
Watson, of Wakefield ; the masonry was done by 
Mr. Samuel Green; the joiners’ work: by Mr. J. 
Goldthorp ; Messrs. Teall have furnished the 
ironwork ; and Mr. T. Howden: the new engines. 
The new buildings are chiefly in the shed form ; 
and in the older parts of the manufactory, as 
well as in the new, there is that consecutiveness 
of arrangement in the: fixing of the machinery 
which is a noticeable feature: at Messrs. Lee’s. 
On the engine-room of these: works, like that 
already noticed, some cost has been lavished. 
The roof is panelled, and (as at Messrs. Lee’s) 
immense iron bars run across immediately under 
the roof and rest on the walls, and, when the engine 
requires repairing, these bars are ready to help 
in slinging up the parts which have to be lifted. 
The new shed for drawing, preparing, and 
spinning is a large room. It is lofty, and the 
roof is in the shed form, in ridges, and the light 
is admitted from a northern: . The roof is 
delicately painted in light colours:: There is to 
be a dining-room for the workpeople, In external 
appearance, Mr. Barker has made of Holmefield 
@ mansion, architecturally considered, and it is 
the same with the new shed at Thornes. It is 
of brick, showing a series of windows; and the 
red brickwork is contrasted with bricks of other 
colours, The shed is flanked by low towers. 
On: the Denby Dale road ’front’ there: is orna- 
mental palisading, in accordance. with the 
general style of the building. On the: river 
side the building accords with the: decorated 
architecture of the railway bridge over the 
Calder. The architects are Messrs. .liock- 


by Messrs: Latham & Son, of 
Wakefield ; the carpentry by Mr. John Jubb, of 
Thornes ; the plumbing by Misa Drake, of Wake- 
field ; the slating by: Mr. Hill, of Wakefield ; the 
pas by Messrs. Briggs & Mensforth, of 

radford; the plastering by Mr. Tattersall, of 
Wakefield; and the ironwork by Messrs. Bradley 
& Craven, of Wakefield. 








VALUATION OF ST. GHORGE’S; 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


‘THE vestry of this parish has at length deter- 
mined to have a revaluation of. the whole of the 
property in the parish made: for the purpose of 
the r-rate,and in accordance with the Act 
6 & 7 William IV., cap; 96, and Mr. Charles Lee 
has been appointed to make the same:in time 
for the next. rate. The parish has not been 
valued throughout for many years. 








THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF PATENTS. 


Arrention is: directed by the Council of 
the Public Museums Free Libraries 
Association to the want of proper accom- 
modation for the: museum and. the public 
of Patents: A 


. | 1865 very distinetly points 


interested in an immediate settlement of the 
Patent Museum. and. Library upon. a. satisfac- 
basis. The report to Parliament for 


ing at present devoted to the purposes of the 


was possible to make them im so small a build- 
ing; are already completely filled with books. 
Those making use of the two collections: have 
also reason to complain of their separation,— 
the one being within the city of London and the 
other at South Kensington. The appeals which 
have been made for the erection of suitable 
buildings have- always. kept. in. view the de- 
sirability, not to say the necessity, of placing 
the. library and. the museum. under one. roof. 
This is not a case where want of funds can be 
pleaded ‘as an excuse. The surplus income of 
the Patent Office for 1866. was no. less- than 
45,0001. 








THE MARGATE. DEATH-RATE. 


A PAMPHLET by Mr. BE. Mottley has been:pub- 
lished by Mr. T. H. Keble, at Margate, titled 
“ Statistical Examination of the Margate Death- 
rate for the five years 1863-1867, by orderof the 
Council’ of the Borough.” In this: report: the 
author says at the outset, the heavy and con- 
tinually increasing death-rateof theisleof Thanet 
having caused the Registrar-General to ask, 
“Why is the: mortality of the Isle of Thanet, 
including Ramsgate and Margate, still23?” It is 
the object of this report toanswer the question so 
prominently advanced by the eminent authority 
at the head of the registration of the kingdom, 
so far as it relates to the town of and 
at the same time to rectify the reports: s0 
industriously circulated that the death-rate of 
Margate is the heaviest of all the health resorts 
in the kingdom. 

Mr. Mottley, amongst other statistics into 
which he enters in order to prove his case, 
gives the following table of the mortality of the 
town and. sub-district of Margate for the: five 
years 1863-67 :— 











— __| Residents. |Visitors.| Hospitals. Total. 
; 873 265 177. | 1,816 
Annual Average 174 53 35 262 








or 17. to 1,000 resident. This, he. remarks, is’ 
Dr. Farr’s. standard of. normal health. In the 
following table the mortality of Margate is 
eompared with the general mortality-of Bngland 
and Wales::— 








cores | England, | Margate, 
General Mortality ...........0cccesssseese 22 17 
Infant Mortality .....0..csescccscsssssseees 20 10 
Zymotic Diseases .1.....cseesvevevesevess 50 32 
CORGRIIIIOR:: . ceccectssesccetectvicacseass 26 17 
Respiratory Organs o...ssssscceseeeees 31 17 
Bronchitis ........cdessieatvadousesssverdiiced} 13 7 

















SANITARY MATTERS. 


Health of 8t. Marylebone. — The 
report for May, of Dr. Whitmore, the medical 
officer of health:for the parish of St. Marylebone, 
has been issued. The mortality-for the: period 
was equivalent to an amnual:death-rate of 22°6 
per thousand of the living. population, and was 


but slightly in exeess of ig month 
of last year. But the most fatal of all diseases 
during the month wes phthisis, to which no less 
than fifty deaths were attributed, showing that 
er tes seven anagem died, one of them 
vll a victim: to this ruthless malady. Referring 
to the sickness table, the seme eleven 
charitable institutions in the parish give no less 
than 875 new cases of diarrhoea. The reporter 
says. he is utterly at a loss to understand 
the cause of such a large amount of sickness. 
from this disease at this early period of the year. 
It appears ‘to prevail chiefly amongst infants and 
very young» children. ity the mortality: 
from it is not at presentlarge. Has not the dry- 
ness of the season something to do with it? It: 
is to be h it is not ominous of the coming of 
virulent rain the autumn. Diarrhea is 


apt to usher in cholera, and it isknown that the 








Patent Office, isnot now, nor can it ever be, 
made to be, suitable for the requirements of 
the office: The new library rooms, opened’ 
500 | April, 1867, though they are as spacious as it 


less: than. the mortality of the previous month, | obj 


during the month 

progressed satisfactorily. An additional dnty 
recently imposed upon the inspectors of nuisances 
is the disinfecting. of houses.in which sickness 
from small-pox, measles, fever; and. scarlatina is 


attention should be paid to cleansing 
eaey work. in Marylebone 


known to exist. 

Whitechapel. — The report, by. Mr. Liddle, 
medical officer of health, for the Whitechapel 
district, for the quarter ending 28th March, 
1868, has been. printed. It. states: that daring 
the quarter there were registered in. the White- 
chapel district the deaths of 657 persons, of whom 
380 were. males. and 277 females.. During. the 
same period, the births were 703, viz., 360 males 
and 343 femaies.. In the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year the births were 744 and the 
to 89, small-pox occasioned 8 deaths, measles 15, 
scarlet-fever 9, diphtheria.3, whooping-cough. 18, 
diarrhoea 7, and.fever 29... A.great.increase-had 
taken place.in the-number of. deaths from fever, 
viz. 29 against.8, while.the deaths from small- 
pox’had. diminished from 16 to 8.. The mortality 
of children under 5 years.of age-was 231. This 
is 35:0 per cent. of ‘the. total mortality. Inthe 
Artillery. sub-district. the proportion of deaths of 
children to. the total mortality was 50:0 per 
cent., and in the Spitalfields sub-district-it was 
60:0 per cent.. A good.deal of sanitary work 
had. been done in the. district during the.three 
months ending with March. 








THE NEW. LAW- COURTS. 


TuE Marquis of Salisbary, pursuant to notice, 
in the House of Lords, asked if it was true that 
the Government had rejected the design for the 
New Law Courts- which was. recommended by 
the professional judges and. the judges. of 
designs, asthe best for plan and internal arrange- 
mente, and had adopted the- design. which was 
recommended for elevation only ; and farther, if 
the competitors. were instructed that utility and 
convenient arrangement were ‘to be preferred to 

i effect. If counter. influence, he 
said, was powerfal enough. to set. aside. the-re- 
sults of a public competition, it could. not. be 
expected that gentlemen of eminence and 
reputation in their profession. would ever 
again compete for public employment. He most 
earnestly de the decision whieh had 
been arrived at, and hoped it was not too late-to 
alter it. 

The Lord Chancellor, as. president of the 
commission, said. that. in, the first. place the 
Government had rejected no design, and it had 
accepted no design. His lordship, having stated 
the-plan on which the commissioners origi 


originally 
| proceeded, and how they had. resolved. to reject 


the idea of unlimited competition, explained 
their selection. of the- five judges. of designs, 
, Chief Justiee Cookburn, Sir 
Palmer, Mr. Gladstone, Sir, William Stirling 
Maxwell, and: Mr: Cowper, who were. to. be 
assisted by two professional architects-—Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Pownall. A. distinct. condition 
in the terms of competition was that each 
plan was: to become. the absoluie property 
of the commissioners, It was, however, 
quite a mistake to suppose that the object 
of this competition was the selection of a 
particular design—the. object. was to test the 
relative superiority of the architects. The 
result was. that the judges. could not agree 
as to any one plan being the best, but they 
selected two, and made their award in favour of 
the combination. The.other architects, however, 
jected to that, declaring that they had only 
been called upon tecompete against single plans ; 
and, upon reference tothe Attorney-General, he 
decided in their favour, and ruled that the award 
of thejudges was invalid. The whole proceed- 
ing, therefore, had come to an end. It was 
under these circumstanees, therefore, that a 
single. architect had been selected. Curiously 
enough, there had been a-similar miscarriage as 
regarded the design for the-new National Gal- 
lery. Mr. Street had beem selected as the archi- 
tect for the law courts, and. Mr. Barry for the 
xpressed the opinion that 

Mr. Barry had not been fairly;dealt with. 
‘manner in which matters. relating. to our public 
buildings were regulated. 

Lord. Overstone earnestly. hoped that the 
erection of the National Gallery was. not going 
to be treated as a.secondary affair, 
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Cranworth offered his testimony that 
. Barry; when originally invited to compete 
the Law Courts, was given clearly to under- 
that his design was to have reference to 
internal arrangements of the building. He 

in the opinion that not one of 
competing architects had any legal rights; 
, prind facie, he should say, Mr. Barry ought 
have got the Law Courts and Mr. Street the 

Gallery. ‘ 

The Earl of Harrowby hoped that in the 
interests of the public the Government would 
not select as the architect of the new Law 


ERge 


rs 


aS F 


opinion the subject ought to be re-opened for 
consideration. He also thought that, if possible, 
the question of the site of the new buildings 
ought to be reconsidered. 

Earl of Carnarvon entreated the Govern- 
ment to reconsider a most ill-advised decision. 
He held that, once the conditions of the compe- 
tition had been laid down, they ought to have 
been rigidly adhered to. 

The Lord-Chancellor, in explanation, re- 
minded their lordships that the essential con- 
dition was, that the design to be selected must 
combine superior excellence, both as regards the 
interior and the exterior. There was no con- 
dition limiting the superiority to the internal 

ts 


en’ id 
The Marquis of Salisbury reiterated the 
charge that Mr. Barry had been most unfairly 
dealt with. 








ACCIDENTS, 


Mr. Payne has held an inquiry at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital relative to the death of a painter, 
who was killed by the fall of a “cradle” 
suspended in front of a house. It appeared that 
the deceased wasemployed in painting the front of 
30, Noble-street, and he and another man stood 
in a cradle suspended from the fourth floor by 
means of ropes 15 ft. long. The ropes broke, 
and the deceased was precipitated to the ground, 
receiving fatal injuries. It appeared that the 
ropes had been in use nearly six years, and Mr. 
Leyster deposed that a rope of that kind should 
last nine years. A practical man on the jury, 
however, dissented from this view, and said that 
the rope which broke was so rotten from age that 
the strands, instead of supporting half a hundred- 
weight, gave way under the pressure of a pound. 
The consequent upon the use of such 
ropes concerned not only the men in the cradles, 
but the public walking on the pavement under- 
neath, The jury returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” and added that there was great 
neglect on the part of the master in not providing 


ropes. 
PiThe whole of the floors of No. 92, Whitechapel, 
Liverpool, in the occupation of a colour merchant, 
have suddenly given way. The clerks and others 
engaged on the premises had just left for dinner, 
or serious loss of life must have resulted. The 
floors were over-weighted by the mass of goods 
stored on them. While the walls and roof were 
left standing with no apparent injury done to 
them, there was a blank open space from base- 
ment to roof. The damage is estimated at 


1, 








THE ACCIDENT AT GATESHEAD 
, TOWN-HALL. 


At a special meeting of the members of the 
ion, @ long discussion took 

place on the subject of the accident by the fall 
of one of the platforms at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Town-hall ; 
which it appears that the architect, Mr. John- 
sketched out a plan for the platforms, 

with steps to break the pressure; that the ladies’ 
platform, which withstood the pressure, was car- 
ried out on that plan; that the managing sub- 


plan rendered i ient; 


stepped 
the sub-committee altered the supports of the 


ladies’ platform, which, in his view, 
not need such alteration, but left the sup- 

platform which they altered un- 
the result was the fall of 


the platform. There was a good deal of mutual 
recrimination ; but of course, in a meeting of his 
masters, the architect got the worst of it; even 
the mayor, who personally ordered the altera- 
tions, holding the architect to be responsible! 
The architect, however, appears not to have 
informed either the committee or the mayor 
that he did not approve of the alterations, 
although he told the builder of the platform, 
Mr. Bell, that he would have nothing to do with 
it, as the sub-committee had intermeddled with 
his plans, and altered them in a way he did not 
approve of; and that if,they went on with the 
work it must be under the instructions given by 
the sub-committee. 








REPUTED FALL OF PSEUDO METEORIC 
STONES IN BIRMINGHAM. 


TuE stones reported to have fallen were found 
on the surface immediately after the occurrence 
of very heavy rain (a thunder shower). Rowley 
rag-stone is largely used to make the roads of 
the district. The fragments found, and sup- 
posed to have fallen from the clouds or atmo- 
sphere, looked like fragments of Rowley rag- 
stone, and under test proved, as we have already 
said, to be of similar composition. 

Heavy rain disintegrates the surface of a road, 
and the large round drops of a thunder shower 
strike with much mechanical force, and would 
cause small fragments of stone like those found 
to rebound, and in falling look aa if they came 
from the clouds. It is not necessary to bring in 
cyclones, aérolites, or asteroids, unless it is 
quite settled that no other natural but more 
simple means will account for the phenomena 
observed. The exceptionally heavy rain did, no 
doubt, loosen and wash out small fragments of 
Rowley rag-stone. 








BIRMINGHAM. 


THE plans of Mr. Edward Holmes, of this 
town, for the erection of cow lairs, pig dormi- 
tories, and other improvements to Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham, which were submitted in 
limited competition, having been selected by the 
Markets and Fairs Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of the Borough of Birmingham, were ap- 
proved by the Town Council at their last meet- 
ing. The same committee have also selected a 
design by the same architect for a new fish- 
market, to be erected on a site opposite to the 
Market-hall in Bell-street. The report on those 
plans has been referred back to the committee, 
with a view to consider and report upon the 
adaptability of a site which is considered more 
suitable on account of its proximity to the 
central railway station. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—The filthy state of the river Liffey 
from which a most dreadful stench arises in the 
summer-time, when the tide is low, has been 
long a real “grievance” to the citizens; but 
the corporation, whose duty it is to cleanse it, 
have hitherto turned a deaf ear to the loud com- 
plaints on the subject. At last, however, a 
pressure has been put on the town council which 
they cannot resist, and something is now to be 
done to remedy the evil. Ata special meeting 
of the corporation a letter was read from the 
Lord Chief Justice to the Irish Government, 
complaining, on the part of the judges of the law 
courts, of the pestilential condition of the Liffey 
at the present period. Dr. Thomas Hughes, 
sanitary officer of the troops in Dublin, wrote 
on the same subject to the assistant quarter- 
master-general, and this letter was also read at 
the corporation meeting. A lengthened discus- 
sion took place on these letters being read, and 
it was moved that Mr. Bazalgette’s and Mr. 
Neville’s plan for sewage be carried out, and 
that an application be made to her Majesty’s 
Government for assistance. It was finally re- 
solved that the Government should be requested 
to examine the various plans for the drainage of 
the eB submitted to the corporation, and select 


Belfast.—The enlargement of the Imperial 
Hotel has now been completed. The architects 
employed were Messrs. Sherry & Hughes, and 
Mr. W. B. M’Master was the contractor. Mr. 





Jury, according to the Newsletter, has 

upwards of 2,000. in these improvements, 
consist of two new stories, giving an addition 
of twenty-four rooms to the hotel accommoda. 
tion, and increasing the total namber to eighty, 
The Imperial is now capable of affording first. 
class accommodation to one hundred guests, 
exclusive of domestics, for whom ten 
rooms have been erected. Although this hotel 
is situated in the centre of the town, there 
is an extensive view from the upper win. 
dows. 








PENALTY FOR NOT EMPLOYING 
A COMPETENT ARCHITECT. 


Moore v. Denton 5 Shipney.—This action, tried 
in the Second Court of Exchequer, was brought 
by the widow of a bricklayer against the two 
defendants to recover damages for the death of 
her husband, which was caused by their alleged 
negligence. The defendants pleaded “Not 
Guilty.” 

It appeared that, in February last, the de. 
fendant Shipney, a publican at Finchley, em. 
ployed a carpenter to design a building, and 
employed the defendant Denton, a builder, to 
carry out the design. In the course of the 
execution of the work a wall fell and killed the 
deceased, a working bricklayer. 

The defence was that neither of the defend. 
ants was liable, inasmuch as Shipney had only 
employed Denton, who had employed the de. 
ceased, and Denton was merely engaged in car- 
rying out the design of an architect. 

The jury, after having retired, found a verdict 
against both defendants, on the ground that 
Shipney had employed an unskilful person to 
design the building, and that Denton was guilty 
of negligence in endeavouring to carry out a 
design which he must have known to be faulty. 
They assessed the damages at 6501., to be appor- 
tioned thus :—2001. to the widow, and 450I. to 
be divided among her six children. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE METRO. 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


At the Westminster police station last week, 
Mr. Poole, mason, and Mr. Tyler, builder, 
appeared by their counsel to receive the judg- 
ment of the court in a summons taken ont 
against them by Mr. James Tolley, district sur- 
veyor. 


The facts have already been stated. Two summonses 
were taken out by the district surveyor of the district of 
St. Margaret, St. John, and of the close of the collegiate 
church of St, Peter, Westminster, complaining that the 
defendants respectively, the builders engaged in doing 
certain work in a building within the close of the colle- 
giate church of St, Peter, Westminster, did neglect to 

ive to the pean agar gs as such district surveyor, two 
days before such work was commenced, due notice in 
writing stating the situation, &c., of the building, &c., 
and the particulars of such proposed work, &c. These 
summonses were taken out under the 38th and dist sec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Building Act, which make it 
imperative on a builder to give such notice, and impose 
a penalty not exceeding 20/, for neglecting to do so. | 
building under consideration is Westminster Abbey, an 
the question is whether that building comes within the 
operation of the Metropolitan Building Act. stag 
fendants, or rather the Dean and Chapter of the Ab ys 
who, in fact, resist the application, contend that = 
abbey is, by the 6th section of the Act, exempt from i = 
operation, as being either “‘one of her Majesty’s roy’ 
palaces” or a “ nilding employed for her Majesty's use 
or service,” > 

Mr, Arnold delivered judgment. In conclusion » 
said—At whatever time and in whatever manner ber] 
Crown may have acquired its aret rights with re bt 
to the Treasury or Chamber, there seems no — 
that at this time that portion of the rates Ay emp th ot 
for her Majesty’s use or service, and it would appear oe} 
to be an inconsequential argument to say, if an integ of 
part of a building is employed for the use or eas 
the Crown, that the whole uillding is so employed’ le 
I think this argument will not hold good if pressed 8 th ® 
farther. The Chamber is not merely Tate 
the use of her Majesty; itis in the ac E -s 
occupation of the Crown, and it would certainly a — 
argument that the whole abbey was in the — sl 

ion of the Crown, because & portion of it Won that 
ave felt bound, therefore, to come to the con vations of 
Westminster Abbey is not exempt from the ope bee 
the Metropolitan Building Act, either as & royal palace es, 
as a building employed for her Majesty’s use oF to give 
and consequently that the defendants were bound 
the notice required by eotion 505 and havin 
ao, have sees ee a er section 
case has been brought into Court solely for 
of raising an important and curious questi 
consider that a nominal 
sufficient, 
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«~ge INFLUENCE OF EASTERN ON 
WESTERN ART AS SEEN IN THE ART 
RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES.” 

At the last ing of the Architectural 

Association (19th inst.),® Mr. Thomas Wells 

read @ paper on this subject. Having briefly 





alluded to a paper which he had read before the é 


gsociation @ year ago, and which treated of 
Pm influence as exerted through 

: bserved that their attention would 
that evening be confined to the fourth section 
relating to the Crusades. He quoted an observa- 
tion made by Mr. Waring in his “Notes on 
Decorative Art,” showing that the innate genius 
of the Norman race was so potent in guiding the 
instraments at hand, that we might date from 
the early period of the Crusades the commence- 
ment of a European style of decorative art dis- 
tinct from that of the Byzantine, although in 
many features referable to it. Of this Medisval 
Renaissance there were two principal phases. 
Until the early part of the twelfth century, the 
Norman and Byzantine influences were seen 
gradually prevailing, and during the same period 
the Crusades were com . The second 
phase of this Renaissance was of much larger 
duration and importance ; and chiefly to its con- 
sideration he invited their attention that 


~ aa te the Papacy, in 

itical in , , arose in 
Petstention but whether much of this revo- 
lntionary sentiment was or was not attributable 
to the experiences of the Crusades, this much was 
certain, that the general discontent was shared 
by many of the Crusaders, and especially by the 
Templars, the great builders of the age. He 
then alluded to the Armenian style of architec- 
ture, which had been treated by Mr. Fergusson, 
whose description of the cathedral of Ani, near 
Kars, was quoted as typical of that style. The 
Palace of Tigranes, at Diabeker (in the south- 
west corner of Armenia, Ani being in the north- 
east), was also noticed as the supposed work of 
the Sassanian architects, who were either its 
builders or their successors, and a description 
was given of the great Tak Kezrah at Ctesiphon. 
Noticing’ the observation by Ducange, in his 
work on “ Christian Constantinople,” that 
the Emperor Theophilus built a palace on 
the Asiatic shore of the B 
palace was remarkable for its 
construction, and for its mathematical tracery, 
Mr. Wells observed that it was remarkable 
that mathematical tracery should be men- 
tioned in connexion with that building; for, 


although it was i 
metry was echeesd’ tas Earope ! 
Mahommedan Arabs, yet there were very few, 
if indeed any, ae of Saracenic 
geometrical tracery. 

gestive inquiry into the previous history of 
mathematical tracery, it would 

Ducange’s early mention of it that, in addition 


: 
z 
sé 
g8 


architecture ing at an early date been 
general iain tue teal was shown 
existence of ruins of the style of the cathedral 
ab Ani), cee 
characteristics,—viz., geometrical tracery, 
likewise known there some four centuries 


it came into general use in Hurope. Mr. W 


etd 


remarked that it was not always necessary to 
the adoption of Eastern forms for service in the 
have been 


Christian West that they - 
a 


accompanied 
warranty. As an example of this, he noticed 
the existence of thechureh at Souillac, in Aqui- 
taine, about 100 miles due east of Bordeaux, 
which was in the form 


: 
F 


it conveyed a fair idea of the general impression 
received visitors on entering the grand 
mosque of lan ohn Chee 

As evidence in 
ment, that Hastern 


by minor architectural  Tarragonn in Ota 
doorwa 








Constan- | gen) 





it was also in the form of the Greek patriarchs’ 


adopted by those early Christians instead of the 
simple cross. Accessory pilasters and niches 


in Catalonia, was next noticed, the general 
character of the building being Lombardic Roman- 


very instructive manner of the 
West to 


& 


the pointed arch in the choir at Canterbury, 
some time between 1179 and 1184; whilst, in 
1220, the Pointed style had so far advanced that 
Salisbury Cathedral was commenced in it. The 
lecturer stated, that in referring at so much 
length the development of the Pointed Gothic 
style to the Crusades, he was but connecting the 


greatest intellectual, or more correctly 
speaking, physical uct of the time, with its 
greatest physical di ce. Combating an 


Crosading spirit being found together with the 
complete absence of the Pointed Gothic style, 
taken with the converse fact of the presence of 
that style in all countries where that spirit was 
@ power, showed the true cause of the dearth of 
Pointed ‘architecture in Eastern Europe, viz., 
that the spirit of that architecture was a pro- 
duct of the Crusades. General evidence, how- 
ever, did not warrant them in drawing the 
conclusion that had the Crusades never been 
preached, the Pointed arch would, in the West, 
have been only exceptionally used; but there 
could be little doubt, from the evidence afforded 
by architecture, that Hastern influence received 
an exceptional impulse from the Crusades. 

Mr. Wells concluded by touching briefly upon 
the armour and costumes worn by the Crusaders, 
and also upon the subject of stained glass. 








Edinbwrgh.—A new agricultural hall and 
auction mart has been erected in Valleyfield- 
street, Leven-street. The building cost between 
Valleyficld-strest is 187 long, and is in the 

ie is in the 
Lect sont style. It is divided into nine com- 


with the hall. In the west division is a large 
arched doorway for the stock. aoe woe 
length of the building there is a cornice 
and blocking course returned at the projection 
of the rustic pilasters. The building contains 

stalls, and is capable of holding 250 cattle 


BS 


ir- | and by Messrs. George and Gi 


Gardens, already noticed as having been lately 
in gurated, is Franoo-Italian in character, and 


of | rises from a basin of some 60 ft. in diameter to 


; . supported upon a centre 
shaft, having a moulded and ornamental circular 
base, divided into sections by four trusses or 
buttresses, which, rising in a series of curves, 
form a prominent feature. Besides giving cha- 
racter to the outline of the under portion of the 
fountain, the trusses ara arran ag * i & 
number of The first basin, ft. 
diameter, is quatrefoil in each foil project- 
ing over one of the trusses, It is enriched with 
@ pendant ornament, which forms @ canopy over 
the figures, and a cresting on the rim of the 


tions are grouped about “the base. The 
whole terminates at a height of 28 ft. with 
a cluster of aquatic plants, from which jets 
of water are thrown to an additional height of 
about 30 ft. The large basin which encloses the 
whole is cast in imitation of huge blocks of rock 
thrown together. Four ground fountains are 
placed in other parts of the gardens, and are 
arranged to throw water to a considerable 
height. The decorations of the central fountain 
and of the iron gateways, lamps, and railings are 
of an elaborate character. The main fountain at 
the base is toned with deep sombre tints, appro- 
priate to iron structures, and gradually rises into 
a series of variegated bronzes, that bring out the 
respective ornamental parts of the structure. 
The gates, railings, and lamps have been all 
painted a sombre brown; but all of them, as 
well as the fountain, have been relieved with 
gilding. The workers of Messrs. George Smith 
& Co., of the Sun Foundry, Glasgow, who were 
the builders of the fountains, and constructors 
of the gates, railings, verandahs, flower-stands, 
chairs, seats, and general ornamental ironwork 
of the grounds, have had a holiday, for the pur- 
pose of visiting these gardens, in the decoration 
of which they have had solargeashare. The 
workers and friends, amounting to about 600 
persons, went from Glasgow per special train, pro- 
vided by their employers. They were accom- 
panied by the band of the @ Blind Asylum, 
Smith, two of 
the partners; Mr. Horgan, the representative of 
the firm in Dublin; Mr. James Deas, 0.0, of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow branch of the North 
British Railway; and a large number of other 
friends. 
Arram.—A. oo of the Scotsman calis 
attention to the fact, that the shaft of a cross 
which for centuries marked the point’ whence 
Robert Bruce and his followers left Arran has 
lately been removed, and used in the construc- 
tion, in the neighbourhood, of a Gry stone dyke. 








WORKS IN IRON.* 


ALtHovGH entirely a Trade Book issued by 
Messrs. Handyside for their own ial advan- 
tage, this little volume will be found of 
considerable use to others in designing and in 
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WAREHOUSE, SOUTHWARK NEW 
STREET. 


{ais building has been erected for Messrs. 
Peter Lawson & Son, of Edinburgh, for the con- 
yenience of their London business. It covers 
an area of 3,700 superficial feet, and has a base- 
ment, ground, and five upper floors, and has 
been constructed to carry 3 owt. per foot super- 
ficial on each floor, warehouses for seed being 
often loaded to that extent. 

The top floor, as sample room, is lighted by 
skylights, at an angle of 75 degrees, and, facing 
the north, is at all times free from the sun’s 





Se 
The front is carried out in bright stock-brick 
facings ; the cornice and dressings up to the first 
floor are of Bath ‘stone; and all the window- 
heads, strings, and parapets above are of Ran- 
some’s patent stone. 

The turret (the top of which is curtailed in 
the view) is of Bath stone, supported on a 
granite shaft, with carved corbel and cap, and 
is covered with copper, laid diagonally, and sup- 
ported by a wrought-iron finial, 114 ft. from the 
pavement. : 

The work has been executed from the designs 
of Mr. Wimble, architect. The contractor for 
the building was Mr. Killby, of Limehouse ; 
Messrs. Cottam & Co., of Winsley-street, Oxford- 
street, supplying the ironwork. 








SALISBURY RESTORATIONS AND 
UNHISTORIC HISTORY. 


S1r,—The discussion on “a question of re- 
storation” was by no means exhausted by Mr. 
Pritchett and Mr. Armfield on p. 415. The 
latter is not quite correct in saying “ the whole 
of the walls and groinings” of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral interior “were painted in a very exquisite 
manner ;” and still less that the whitewash 
“was most probably first applied in early Puri- 
tan days.” Those “early Puritans,” so long 
dead, have very convenient broad shoulders. I 
will snbjoin an account written while those 
decorations were perfect, as my own grandfather 
saw them also. It is from the only decently 
good description of that building in existence,— 
that by Francis Price, “ author of the Compleat 
Carpenter,” in 1753. Those by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and in the present century, are some of 
the most worthless or mischievous collections of 
blunders any monument has suffered from; and 
the later edition of Price (which stands in the 
British Museum reading-room) omits this and 
other of his most valuable matter. He was a 
very Willis of his day,—a model of the historical 
critic of a building,—and after inferring truly all 
its relative dates, he says, p. 53 :— 


‘As a further proof of all these assertions, I beg that 
the choir may be taken notice of; for it is plain at sight 
that both the sides and ceiling were at first adorned with 
the painting in crayons, the ‘sides with certain scrollwork, 
the ceiling with persons famous in Scripture, and labels 
coming out of their mouths, and over the altar with per- 
sons performing different works of agriculture, suitable 
to the several seasons of the year. at I infer from 
these is, that the choir and eastern cross of the church 
was so painted before the arches [the two strainin 
arches with inverts over them, of Edward I. date] were 
erected, or the beam fixed across the choir. Nay, there 
is some of the Les yew 3S upon the east side of the grand 
arch [tower inten? which proves the choir to have been 
finished [painted| before the grand arches were carved 
-into roses or flowers; which was doubtless done when 
that vaulting was added [the square of late and bad 

nth-century vaulting shutting out the tower,—the 
sole piece of vaulting not original, and the most mischie. 
vous addition every way the building has ever had]. The 
upper pillars of the eastern cross have been cut away, to 
let down the beams that were formerly fixed there: nor 
7 those parts bv gpewes Besides this, the fractured parts 
the walls of the choir, and its crossing, are still visible. 
and not closed up, as they must needs have been had not 
the painting been first done. [This proves the painting 
older than the commencement of the stories of the 
tower, one at least of which was complete by the second 
dedication, in 1280,] There is yet another ci ce 
ble that, whenever the arches were erected in this 
cross, the workmen have been very careful how they 
i the original painting, which, though its colours 
Dewite,, will be moved off by the s test A [alas for 
‘Wyattizers !], which makes me call itcrayons”” 


What convenient broad shoulders have those 
early Puritans” truly! Hit ’em, they have no 
friends! Most convenient for us percentagers: 
— rapes changes - the we it does now, 
y I scarce know how we should 
Without them ! ee 
ak hor meg Neely at 2 
ae ‘3 Hi Pe 
&e.,” 1814. a Spc 
apg perhaps at no time since the foundation 
more effectual improvements been made 
than by Bishop Barrington, who now fills the 


see of Durham, and of whose taste and munifi- 


cence it is needless to speak.” The 

were paid by pulling down the campanile (coéval 
with the church) and selling its bells and mate- 
rials. Britton hasnotasyllable of these grand and 
most “ effectual” improvements! The nine years 
of Barrington’s episcopate are despatched in six 
lines, and, for aught that his readers can learn, 
there might never have been a campanile, nor 
the great Wyatt ever have been “ let loose upon 
Salisbury.” Such is “history” in the great 
civilised age. We must therefore recur to 
Dodsworth:— ? 

** Among the efforts of a wretched taste, which in 
attempting to ornament, had deformed the edifice, were 
various paintings on the vaultings of the choir and 
eastern transept. These were erroneously considered as 
coéval with the building, and | consequently highly 
admired by those who regard the mere antiquity of an 
object as a sufficient title to admiration. But on a close 
inspection they were found to conceal lines drawn in 
imitation of brickwork, like those which then remained on 
the ceiling of the nave and principal transept, and may 
still be traced in the chapter-house and cloister. Their 
antiquity therefore was much less remote than was gene- 
rally supposed. [If Salisbury and the ‘‘architect”’ 
between them contained neither the taste to know “‘ex- 
quisite’’. decorations from “ wretched,” nor the wits to 
infer like Price, did neither the bishop’s, chapter’s, nor 
any —arr 7 contain his little book ?] awings of these 
were made for the Society of. Antiquaries. 


{I know a 
century not required to make “drawings” of what it de- 


stroys, that would not make in such a case even photo- 
srephs. } Mr. Wyatt judiciously coloured the arches and 
ribs of the choir like the original stone, and contrasted the 
ceiling and walls with a lighter tint, which gives every part 
its due effect (!). Since his time, the same plan has been 
carried into execution in the nave and principal transept, 
and the building may be considered as presenting near] 


the same appearance as when left by the original archi- 
tect.”— Pp, 183-4, 

But in vain do I copy these things: their 
lessons will not reach the time that needs them, 
but glance off effectless from the preparers, as 
Mr. Ruskin says, of an England “without a 
ruin and without a monument,” in which a race, 
without discourse before or after, “ may dispose 
itself to eat and to drink and to die.” Would 
to God that our art monuments were portable 
enough, the land of shopkeepers impoverished 
enough, and America grown rich enough, to do 
as the same adviser would have Manchester do 
with Verona, buy and export some frag- 
ments ere the hoof of Per-centage has trampled 
out all! 

You see, then, “ history in stone,” or in white- 
wash, is liable to become, like this to Mr. Afm- 
field, unhistoric; and so, not history at all’: as 
we all agree, the very Pentateuch would not be, 
were it what the “ Bishop of Numbers” fancies. 
The statement about the whole of the walls and 
groinings must also be thus modified. Figure 
subjects were confined, it seems, to the vaultings 
of the choir and east transept, and there is no 
evidence of wall-painting beyond the same limits 
(all east of the tower), nor of its wholly covering 
more than the east wall with its “ exquisite” 
scrollwork. Many living remember similar 
scrolls branching from the bosses of the remain- 
ing vaults, but their general surface only masoned 
with red lines on white, and some say with a 
few medallions. The building was of a rare 
class as to colour decoration, neither depending 
wholly on the opaque painting, as Italian and 
Southern Gothic, nor wholly on the glass, as do 
Chartres, Bourges, York, and did Rheims and 
most northern thirteenth-century work, as built. 
At the Sainte Chapelle, the stone painting, if 
authoritative (which I doubt), is totally thrown 
away. Salisbury had no fally-coloured windows, 
probably none with figures, and very little posi- 
tive or intentional colour in them, especially the 
clearstory, for the lower windows are (as in all 
English works) excessive in relation to the clear- 
story, but less so here and in Westminster than 
in any other English church. The coloured glass 


was valued as gems among the rest, which by | pe 


its unintended, but now seemingly inimitable, 
mottling of all kinds of sea-greens and dull 
purples, excluded half or more of the light that 
now enters; but even then it was a light build- 
ing, as Westminster Chapter-house was, and 
must be again if wall paintings are to tell. 

Mr. Armfield’s protest against the antiquary’s 
claim to have such things as Temple Bar or 
Burlington colonnades left him as “ history” 
does not go half far enough. I utterly deny 
that they are his more than the last plates 
of “Le Follet.” “ History in Stone,” or in wood, 
clay, metal, ceases in a race when their palace 
and cottage begin to be in different styles; or, 
as Mr. Ruskin says, “any stone-cutting or 
wren or ‘pottery, or smith’s work, to be so 


There are countries, as Japan and India, where 





all material works are history, down to this day, | 


in character as to be utterly uncon- | (bet 
nected with the finer branches of the same art.” | Eng 


their arts being, as Mr. Fergusson says, “ though 
effete, not insane;” but as we come west- 
ward to Turkey, Russia, m, France, art- 
history ceases earlier and earlier, not necessarily 
at the “ Renaissance,” often later, but in 
England earlier—as early as the fourteenth 
century ; and there are our colonies and America 
with not a stone of such history, nor the re- 
motest apparent chance of ever having any. 
The terms new and young are so misapplied that 
they are actually the only lands with no traces 
of youth. .We have been young, and now we 
are old ; but America knows only age and decre- 
pitude,—born therein, if you can call it a birth, 
and never having seen the stage in which stone 
history is possible. 

I deny even the right claimed for more than 
chief and first-rate works of the native art’s 
decline, to more than carefal photographic’ im- 
mortality on paper. Wykeham’s, and the royal 
works of the fifteenth century, and Wolsey’s, 
are history; but not such things as St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, or the above-named square 
of groining that spoils the interior of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. They are only so far history 
as to deserve, before being swept away, well 
photographing ; which even things as late as 
Northumberland House deserve, but seemingly 
have little chance of getting. . 

It is only when we get back to Edward I1., 
the age of Ely St. Mary’s Church, for instance, 
that moulded stones are sacred ; and before 1300 
universally so; and the breaker down of any 
carved work with axes and hammers, a national 
enemy, whose name must be sought out and 
daly made to stink, entirely apart from “ early 
Puritans.” 

Poor Salisbury! As one “ munificent” bishop, 
you see, cost her all her unique, “ exquisite,” 
and historic painting, so has the monumenting 
of another cost all her sculpture! Observe, it 
always takes a great London man of taste to 
destroy these things. The local artificers have 
a certain innate feeling, that refuses the job, 
however good for trade! Mr, Osmond, the Salis- 
bury sculptor, was the sole preserver of the 
Chapter-house frieze to the end of the late 
bishop’s life. I know that he was constantly 
urged, but could never be to lift up 
tool upon it, and his lordship had an odd scruple 
against superseding local by strange artificers. 
But, alas! great’ men must be monumented. 
He died just as the Sydenham Palace, and its 
Panathenaio horses alternating bay and grey, 
bay and grey, were all the rage. Salisbury 
shopkeepers resolved Pharaoh’s chariots and his 
horsemen should be equally smart, “in memory 
of” their excellent bishop. They forgot that 
at Sydenham it was not the Phidian works 
themselves, but casts they saw coloured. Their 
toy was to England, not what the casts were to 
Sydenham, but what the very Phidian frieze had 
been to Greece !—the chief sculpture of our com- 
pletest, or, rather, only complete monument of 
the national arts. What odds? It was the 
handiest, cheapest ground for what they wanted, 
a showy monument (of paint) to an excellent 
bishop ; though such ground must be made 
nineteenth-century workmanship (for there was 
all Genesis and Exodus; and the Creation, and 
other scenes with the Deity figured, had been 
purged by the careful hands of the real Puritans 
of what they held a breach of the Command. 
ment). But had not another century saved us 
the designing? What odds whether your 
handy thirteenth century’s own work be left 
in existence or not? A Londoner, of course, 
was sent for, and the 170 ft. of shabbied old 
carving (but convenient design) soon disap- 
peared; yielding said Londoner, I suppose, due 
r-centage on the outlay of axes and hammers. 
And go, if Longfellow, or any American, asks 
there after the sculptures of the Parthenon of his 
forefathers, he must be told, the Salisbury shop- 
keepers of 1860, finding it theirs, not England’s, 
and having a munificent bishop to monument 
(with paint), found the said frieze’s place the 
cheapest for it. Now, I call it monstrous that 
the whims of the hour, in a place like Salisbury, 
should thus have power to disinherit the great 
Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world, for all 
time. 

The real danger, you see, has now become, that 
however short may be the remaining term of 
Lord Bishops and the like among us, they will be 
found, with this religion of Per-centage, to have 
lasted just too long, by a few years, to leave 
ween them and their monumenting) any of 

s 


land’s artistic hi at all. 
losses are strangely typical of ’s at large. 
In the new frieze there,—which, by the way, has 
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not more than half the figures the old one gave 
me the impression of containing ; nor that any 
engraving, from Dagdale to Britton, gives the 
idea of,—the showman says three bits of res 
only are original, and notably the head of Ham 

ing his father. Yes, truly, Ham's will be 
found the only head, when this poor drunken old 


vailing to conceal a presumed mystery; the 
other, an expedient to prevent accidents. 

The late A. W. Pagin wrote his book on 
“ Chancel Screens” with the avowed object of 
trying to prove that it was the custom from the 
beginning to put “ screens ” in front of chancels. 
“T cannot,” he says, “ impress too strongly on 





nineteenth-century John Ball awakes too late 
from his wine (if he ever does), and perceives 
what his younger son,—whose name is Per- 
centager,—hath done to him ! 

E. L. Garsert. 








WEST INDIES PACKET STATION, 


I saw a paragraph in the Standard the 
day to the effect that the Government had selected 
the central packet station in the West Indies, and 
had adopted “ Virgin Gorda” as the most eligible. 

This is to be exceedingly regretted, as I feel 
confident that if thoroughly inquired into it 
would be found less eligible than many other 
islands. 

It possesses a tolerably good harbour, but the 
island is rocky, barren, and unproductive. It is 
in too close proximity to the island of St. Thomas, | 
and is quite as much exposed to the action of 
hurricanes and earthquakes as that island, which 
amore southern island would not be so much 


exposed to. 

I think the West India Mail Company will find | 
to their cost, by a falling off in their trade, if it, 
has not already occurred, that a more southern | 
point of rendezvous in the West Indies would be | 
attended with less danger and risks, as travellers 
will prefer the French line of steamers that are | 
not open to these objections. B. B. 





THE MADRAS IRRIGATION. 


Sizn,—It is satisfactory to find that this 
neglected matter is beginning to attract atten- 
tion at home, as will be seen by the occasional 
letters which have appeared in the daily papers. 

India is blessed with a productive soil, and 
the benefits which a well-designed system of 
irrigation will confer on that country cannot be 
measured by tonnage. The average rainfall in 
the Presidency is 25 in. annually. Surely it 
requires no great engineering skill to bring a 
portion of this water within reach of the culti- 
vators of the land, where the gradients are 
favourable. 

The Madras irrigation has been a complete 
failure. A large portion of the labour spent on 
public works in India is pure waste. Surely the 
enterprisers should not be so fatally blind to 
their own interests as to entrust great and im- 
portant works to a lot of speculative adven- 
turers, instead of treating with contractors of 
position. 

The promoters should insist upon all contrac- 
tors sending qualified engineers and inspectors 
to India, instead of sending out draughtsmen 
and highway surveyors; for, to spend money 
broad-cast and in a careless way is an easy 
matter; to spend it with economy and skill is 
really quite a different affair; and, although we 
do not rejoice in the worship of Buddha or 
Krishna, or other exalted deities, we ought to 
let the natives of the sunny East understand 
that we are not low barbarians, by leaving 
useful land-marks of our occupation. 

Pierse ARTHUR. 








CHANCEL SCREENS. 


Siz,—In your notice of “The Great Archi- 
tect ” the opinion is expressed that its dedication 
to “ master builders” refers to a certain section 
of the clergy. The “wise master builders” 
appealed to by the Apostle Paul, were the great 
body of Christians through all ages, cognisant 
of their inherent dignity as “ kings and priests,” 
and willing to do the work of building them- 
selves up into “ living temples.” 

Ministers were appointed, not to do the work 
me —— we to exhort all to do it for them- 
Selves: the clergy, therefore, have no ex offici 
= to be “ mate builders.” “ri 

ou, no doubt inadvertently, use the term 
“ screened platform ” as ienenine with railed 
platform. The distinction between the two 
phrases is most important,—the one being the 








| proposed to be built out of a 


the minds of my readers that the very vitals of 
Catholic architecture are assailed by the oppo- 
nents of screens.” To establish this point he 
| did not hesitate to compromise his reputation as 
'an honest man, as he was told in your columns, 
‘by asserting the primitive antiquity of screened 
‘chancels, no such thing being known till after 
‘the ninth century. To illustrate his assertion, 
he gives a plate with the title “ Elevation of 
Screen of Old St. Peter’s Church at Rome,” the 


years after the erection of the church ; the plan 
of which shows the old real chancel behind the 
modern mock one. 

“ Real Protestants,” states Mr. Pugin, “ have 
always built rooms for their worship,” an axiom 
which proves them to have been in accordance 


with primitive Christians, who never built any- than is usually sw 


thing else for nine hundred years; a basilica 
being simply an open meeting-hall. 
We are entering into the great struggle of 


adverse principles, in which, as I have long pre- | 


dicted, this question of church arrangement will 
be a leading object of attack and defence. The 
aim of my little book is to place on record the 
indisputable fact that the very stones of Rome 
bear witness against her pretensions. 

THe AUTHOR. 








COMPETITION PLANS. 
THE WALWORTH-COMMON ESTATE. 


I REsPEcTFULLy beg leave to offer a suggestion to the 
ians who have now to decide on the respective merits 

of the above plans, to avail themselves of the assistance of 
a professional man of high standing and character to enable 
them to come to a correct conc!usion in their selection for 
the benefit of the parish. 

I know several competitors share the same opinion, and 
I dare say the entire number would ayree to the above : 
at all events, it will help greatly to remove erroneous 
impressions. One oF THE Numper. 

*,* We have received two other letters to the same 
effect, 





CONTENTS OF CONICAL HEAP OF 
BALLAST. 


Srr,—Allow me to give your correspondent, ** A Work- 
ing Man,”’ the following rules for finding the contents of 
a conical heap of ballast :— 

Find the areas of the two ends, and extract the square 
root of their product; add this to the areas, and multiply 
by one-third of the pe: ieular height, 

Another rule is to divide the difference of the two cubes 
of the diameters of the two ends by the difference of the 
two diameters ; rang nt d 7854 and by a third of the 
perpendicular height, which will give the — — 

. YES, 








PROPOSED NEW CHURCH, ST. PANCRAS. 


_ Srz,—In your impression of June 13th, a co dent 
informs you of achurch about to be built in Kentish-town, 
and that the son of the Rev, Mr. Champneys, the vicar, 


have received from Mr. J. Prichard, 

a strong testimonial in favour of the young 
architect, the vicar’s son, who is to desi 
the charch, and of the builder from Wales, 

is to carry out the design without competi. 
tion, but we are obliged to decline inserting 
it except as an advertisement. The facts 
remain as stated. 








THE POOR MAN’S MEAT IN LONDON, 


A new view of the Foreign Cattle-market 
scheme is given under this title by the Daily 
News. In an interesting article on the animal 
food of the London poor, the writer points out 





| 


| 


other said screen having been inserted about 1,100, how the placing of the proposed market at 


_Dagenham, or elsewhere out of town, would 
react on the supply to the poor of their portion 
|of the meat-market supply. We give an ab. 
| stract :-— 


| “The quatiy of butcher’s meat consumed by the 
| poorer classes of the metropolis is considerably greater 
. It must not, however, be 
hastily assumed that this meat is eaten in the of 
beef, pork, or mutton; on the contrary, large numbers of 
| the poor have been flesh-eaters for years, without once 
enjoying, unless at rare imtervals, the luxury of a bit of 
beef or mutton. The meat them is procured 
| wholly from what is —— termed the ‘ offal’ of 
| slaughtered animals, and which forms a most im 
feature of the metropolitan dead-meat trade, ite sale 
| generally constituting the principal source from whence 
the profits of the w gies butcher are derived. The 
offal consists of the head, tail, kidneys, heart, tongue, 
liver, skirt, and similar portions of the animal, the feet 
generall ing with the skm or hide. The estimated 
value of fe offal per animal is about 50s. for a bullock, 
and from 10s. to 138. for a sheep. The when 
generally forms in poor neighbourhoods the most saleable 
portion of the animal, 

When it is remembered that in 1867 no less than 
265,754 head of oxen, and 1,472,000 sheep, forming a 
total of 1,737,754 animals, exclusive of calves and swine, 
were disposed of in the metropolitan market, some 
adequate idea may be formed of the magnitude which the 
trade in animal offal has attained, and the important 
position occupied by it in the domestic economy of the 
peor. Anything which may tend to increase the of 
the commoner descriptions of offs) must mevetaby _— 
with terrible severity on the humbler classes, the 
possibility of this has been almost wholly overlooked 
the advocates of the new Metropolitan Foreign 
Market. The Duke of Richmond, in answer to a question 
by Mr. H Scott, declared that ‘he knew nothing 
» offal ;’ and yet he was very anxious for the estab- 
lishment of the proposed market. He had Jooked at the 
question from one point of view only. It has been shown 
conelusively in the evidence taken before the Metro- 
politan — ne — —— that the com- 

slaughter of forei a 6 
ced of in the present localities, will most certainly 
in various ste a complete withdrawal of a large por- 
tion of animal offal from the different metropolitan retail 
| markets ; the cost of carriage and the deterioration of 
| 





uality occasioned by the time and mode of transit from 
nham to the retail shops being more than sufficient 
‘oakaw the profit of the dealers, 
| In fact, everything tends to prove that the animals must 
be slaughtered as near as possible to the place where the 
meat is to be retailed. If compulsory slaughter is to be 
n, the site proposed for the Islington abattoirs 
| is far preferable to that at Dagenham ; but in either case 
the poor will become the suffefers. If we are to have 
ublic abattoirs, they must be in different localities, as in 
aris, otherwise the price of meat will rise above the reach 
| of the humbler classes, who are already much dissatisfied 
| with the manuer in which they have been treated by the 
| abolition of the compound householder system. The 
‘establishment of the pro Metropolitan ey 
Cattle Market would be like pouring oil upon fire. It 
would prove a dangerous experiment.’ 


| insisted u 


had been appointed by him architect to carry out the | 


works. I beg to inform = I was requested to attend a | 
committee meeting for building this church, February | 
21st, 1865, the Rev. Canon Dale in the chair. The Rev. Mr, | 
a vicar of 8t. Pancras, I believe was there; 

the Rev. Mr. Andrews, the incumbent, and other gentle- 

men, being present. I was at that meeting formally ap- 

pointed architect to the church, personage, and schools, 

und of 12,6001., to be 

realized by the sale of the site to the Midland Railway 

Compeny of the former Church of St. Luke, King’s-cross, 

which had been erected from a4 design. 

Some time after I attended, by the request of the Rev. 
Mr, Andrews, at Kentish Town, to inspect and survey a 
site proposed to be given by one of the colleges for the 
new church ; present, the Rev. Canon Dale, the Rev. Mr. 
Champneys, the Rev. Mr. Andrews, the surveyor to the 
College estate, and myself, when I believe it was found 
necessary to obtain an Act of Pxrliament to dispose 
of the funds obtained from the sale of the former 
district Church of St. Luke, King’s - cross, to another 
district in the same parish : oveythion regarding myself 
remained in abeyance until this Act cf Parliament was ob- 
tained, which received the Royal assent May 29th last. 1 
was now expecting to receive instructions to proceed with 
the designs for the new church, and the first notification 
I Jearnt to the contrary was that contained in your jour- 


, nal of the 13th instant; and, on inquiring of the Rev. Mr. 


Andrews, I find your statement to be correct, that the 
vicar has appointed his son to be the architect, after bein 
one of the committee previously to appoint myself, an 
without having the courtesy to give me any information 
or reason for removing my name, 

Joun Jonnsoyn, Architect, 


_ In reply to observations under this head- 
ing, in our issue of the 13th instant,* we 





* Bee p. 433, ante. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lugwardine—A monumental tomb has just 
been erected here, by Mr. Thomas Lewis Webb, 
of Hagley, to the memory of his deceased wife. 
The site selected is adjacent to the large vault 
of the Freeman family, near the pathway on the 
Tidnor side of the churchyard. The tomb is 
formed of a base of worked Aberdeen grey 
granite, 9 ft. 6 in. long by 6 ft. wide, surmoun 
by a plinth of red Peter granite, chamfered 
on the edge and highly polished. The ledger, or 
splayed top is of the same material, and the 
height of the whole is 2 ft. 6 in. The ironwork 
by which the tomb is protected is in the Egyp- 
tian style. Ten standards, of proportionate 
height, and surmounted by flambeaux torches, 
‘earry the bar rail, which is of the cable coil 
| pattern. : 
| Penrith.—The new market-house at Penrith 
is now almost completed. The new building 
may be adapted to any purposes, such as lec 
tures, concerts, or public meetings. It is a large 
brick building of peculiar shape, but that has 
been caused by the whole of the available space 
being built upon. The roof is of glass and slate, 
with fifteen ventilators, and the side windows 
can also be easily raised to admit of more fresh 
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air when required. The roof is supported by 
strong iron pillars, and accommodation has been 
provided for both buyer and seller. It can be 
ighted from horizontal lines of gas jets. The 
new building occupies about 700 square yards 
of surface, and the roof and sides contain up- 
wards of 1,500 ft. of glass. The architect was 
Mr. Stewart, of Carlisle, and the contractors 
were,—for the masonry, Messrs. T. & G. Dixon, 
Penrith; plumbing, plastering, painting, and 
glazing, Mr. Relton, Penrith; carpenter’s work, 
Mr. Pollock, Penrith ; gas-fittings, Mr. Porter, 
Penrith ; and for the castings, Mr. D. Clarke, 
Carlisle. It has been estimated that the total 
cost of the building will be about 1,0001., but we 
understand that some of the “extras” are 
heavy. 








ARCHITECTURE: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


Ar the recent distribution of prizes, the 
following were awarded :— 

In Architecture, Professor Hayter Lewis.— 
Fine Art, First Year's Course: Prize, Arthur 
Hill, of Cork. Certificates, 2nd, C. R. Griffiths, 
of London ; 8rd, F. H. Reed, of London. Second 
Year’s Course: Donaldson Silver Medal, Arthur 
Hill, of Cork; 2nd prize, C. RB. Griffiths, of 
London ; Certificate, 3rd, F. H. Reed, of London. 
Construction, First Year’s Course : Dun- 
can, of London ; Certificates, 2nd, C. R. Griffiths, 
of London; 3rd, J. Wallace Duncan, of London. 
Second Year’s Course: Donaldson Silver Medal, 
George Duncan, of London; 2nd prize, C. R. 
Griffiths, of London; Certificate, 3rd, J. Wallace 
Duncan, of London. 

In Civil Engineering, Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin.—Prize, Leslie C. Hill, of London; 
Certificate, 2nd, W. H. Johnson, of London. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Carlisle.—The chief stone of St. Mary’s new 
Parish Church has been laid. The site is that 
formerly occupied by the Black Swan Inn, near 
the Cathedral-close. Mr. Ewan Christian, of 
London, is the architect. The design is intended 
to harmonise as much as possible with the 
cathedral. The edifice will consist of a nave 
and transept, with a polygonal apse at the east 
end, and north and south aisles. The entire 
length of the building will be about 95 ft., and 
its breadth about 60} ft. The apse will have a 
radius of 15} ft., and will be 31 ft. across, the 
whole depth of the chancel being 36 ft. The 
walls will be built of red stone throughout, from 
Newbiggin quarries, the character of the external 
walling being similar to that adopted in St. 
John’s Church, namely, rock-faced rubble ; while 
the masonry around the windows will be dressed. 
The arcades dividing the nave from the aisles 


contractor is Mr. George Black, joiner, of Car- 
lisle, the estimate amounting to about 4,8521. 
The execation of the masonry work has been 
undertaken by Messrs, C. & J. Armstrong, of 
Carlisle, builders. 

Bowrnemouth.— The chief stone of Holy 
Trinity Church has been laid by the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Dorset. The site is in Madeira- 
vale. Messrs. Cory & Ferguson, of Carlisle, are 
the architects. The design of the proposed new 
edifice, which will be built of brick, is that of 
Lombardy, the “great brick country,” at the 
same time introducing such features as may 
render it suitable for our own climate. The 
church will comprise nave, aisles with shallow 
transepts, and an apsidal chancel with small 
aisles. There will be a Galilean porch extend- 
ing entirely across the west front, and connected 
with the tower by a corridor. It is proposed to 
build the church of red brick, slightly brought 
out in the most salient points with moulded 
brick, and terra-cotta introduced in the shafts of 
the western porch and orders of the main door- 
way of the tower. The interior is to be lined 
with buff bricks, if they can be procured of good 
colour, relieved with red brick string-courses 
and hood-mouldings, with spaces left to be filled 
up with string-courses of majolica tiles; whilst 
in the circular panels, and in the spandrels of 
the arches of the main arcade, will be fitted 
subjects in Venetian mosaic. It was originally 
intended to have a gold ground for this mosaic 
work, but the idea has been altered. The roof 


been executed by Messrs. Winn & Foster. The 
committee decided to dispense with the services 
of a clerk of the works. The architect was Mr. 
Robert Palgrave, of London. 

Farnham Royal.—The parish church has been 
re-opened by the Bishop of Oxford. Except a 
portion of the chancel it has been entirely 
rebuilt. The cost of restoration was estimated 
at about 2,2001., and of this sum more than 
1,6001. have been raised, leaving a balance of 
some 600l. still required. The church has been 
erected by Mr. Pope, of Dover, from the designs 
of Messrs. Nesfield, of London, architects. 

Dinedor (Herefordshire).—The parish church 
has been restored and re-opened. The restora- 
tions have been under the direction of Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, of Hereford, architect ; and have been 
executed by Mr. J. Stone, of Fownhope, builder. 
The work of restoration included the entire re- 
building of the nave, chancel, and porch, on the 
site of and in the same form as the old edifice, 
with the addition of an organ chamber and 
vestry on the north side of the chancel. The 
architectural features of the old church have, as 
far as practicable, been ed, and old 
materials used in the re-building of the edi 
the masonry being relieved with Bath s 
buttresses, copings, and dressings of the windows 
The outer walls are of stone from a quarry in 
the immediate neighbourhood, lined in the’ 






the quarry of Sir E. F. 8. Stanhope, bart., at 
Ballingham. The roof, which is of wood, is 





of the nave is to be barrel-vaulted, in wood, 


entirely new, the construction being shown, 


carried by laminated principals tied with being open from within with plaster between the 


wrought-iron ties, and lined with varnished | 
wood. On the outside, the roof will be covered 


rafters. The seats are open benches of pine 


| wood, with sloping backs. Light is afforded in 


interior with stone of a delicate grey colour from 


with the ordinary russet-coloured tiles. The the nave by two couplet windows on the south 
church as at present designed will, when com- side, and a couplet and a lancet on the north 
plete, afford accommodation to 1,031 adults, and side; and in the chancel by two windows on the 
it is intended that 350 sittings shall be free. south side, and bya triplet inthe eastend. The 
Without the north aisle and transept accommo- | between the seats are paved with tiles 
dation would be provided for 802 adults. It is from the manufactory of Mr. W. Godwin, of 
proposed to build at present the nave, chancel, Withington, and there is affixed in the church a 
south transept and aisle, vestry, and cellar for heating apparatus by Messrs. Rimmington. The 
heating apparatus, with temporary porches over | porch is executed in pitch pine on a stone base. 
the west doors. |The tower has not been rebuilt; the masonry 

Kempston (Bedford).—The church of St. John has, however, been clearied of whitewash, the 
the Evangelist has been consecrated. The new joints raked out and pointed, and new belfry 
edifice is situated in the district of Up End. | windows have also been inserted. The roof has 
The site, which has a fall of about 6 ft. to the | been re-slated. The carving is the work of 
main road, and is very picturesque, was given | Messrs. Pearney, of Gloucester. The style of 


by the late Mr. Littledale. The ground plan of | 
the building (which is in the style prevailing 
toward the close of the thirteenth century), com- 
prises nave, south porch, ringing chamber, chan- 
cel, vestry, and organ chamber. The materials 
used throughout for masonry are the local lime- 
stone from the quarry of Mr. Mitchell; the iron- 
stone bands from Wellingboroagh; and the 
quoins, string-courses, plinths, and dressings 
generally are of Bath stone. The internal sur- 
faces of the walling are rendered in ordinary 
plaster. The nave is 70 ft. long, 25 ft. 6 in. in 
width, 21 ft. and 40 ft. high to the wall plate 





will consist of three pointed arches, of which | and apex of roof respectively. This portion of, 
the pillars will be of black Kilkenny marble, | the work has been designed to allow the subse- 
with moulded and carved base and caps, and the quent additions of north and south aisles, the 
arches will be formed alternately of red and | discharging arches of the arcades for which have 
white stone, with white stone bands. Above | been constructed in the masonry of the present 
these arches a lofty clearstory will be constructed, walls. The nave is divided into five bays, and 
with double-light lancet windows on each side, | is lighted on the north side by five and on the 
with black marble shafts and arches of red and | south side by four two-light windows with lancet 
white stone. There will be three windows on and circular openings: a smaller window is in- 
the south side lighting the south aisle, and one | troduced over the ridge of the roof of the south 
triple-light lancet window on the north side, the | porch. The west windows form a group of three 


architecture of the church is Early English. The 
cost of the whole work was 7001. 

St. Helier’s (Jersey).—The town church has 
been restored under the direction of Mr. John 
Elliott, architect. The sum voted for the restora- 
tions by the parish authorities was 4,5301., and 
the actual cost was 4,5011. The edifice has been 
re-pewed in oak, the stonework restored; a new 
transept built and the nave extended, and various 
other works done, painted windows inserted, &c. 
The contractor was Mr. Westway ; and the clerk 
of works Mr. Frank Le Sueur. 

Herne Bay.—The new chancel of Christ Church 
has been consecrated. The architects of the 


| work were Messrs. George & Vaughan, of Lon- 


don, who, in designing the additions to the 
existing nondescript structure, had first to con- 
sider the style most appropriate for the new 
work. The church, formerly one wide room 
with flat ceiling and low-pitched roof, was, 
nevertheless, Gothic in its windows and details, 
and being of brick, it was decided that the brick 
Gothic of Northern Italy would best harmonize 
with the old building. This style was adopted 
as requiring no great amount of carving or orna- 


position in which the church is placed with 
regard to surrounding property rendering it im- 
possible for the architect to make the north side 
the same as the south. The apse of the east 
end will contain seven single-light tracery win- 
dows, to which are placed marble shafts sup- 
porting the internal arches, and above these 
other marble shafts supporting the carved and 
monided ribs of the roof. These windows will 
be filled with steined glass at the expense of 
Mr. Losh. ‘The chief feature in the west end of 
the church will be a large window, 25 ft. high 
from the cill to the spring of the arch, and 
having an opening 14 ft. wide. This will be 
divided into four lights by three mullions, and 
the top of the window will be filled with tracery 
and geometrical design. The nave and chancel 
Will be covered with barrel-shaped roofs, which | 
Will be plastered, but the main timbers will be | 
moulded and carried round on the under side of 
the ceiling. The aisles will be covered with 
open-framed timber roofs. The church will be 
provided throughout with open seats, which will 
accommodate about 600 people. The roof will 
be covered with Westmoreland slates. The 





lancets, with a rose of six foils in the upper 
stage. The west windows, fitted with painted 
glass by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, form a memo- 
rial to the late Mr. Littledale, of Kempston. The 
side windows have been glazed with cathedral 
glass, in quarries slightly tinted. The benches 
in the nave are open and moveable ; executed in 
deal slightly stained and varnished ; seats for 
children are placed at the west end. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 270 adults, and about 100 
children. The south porch is open roofed in oak, 
with front truss and coupled rafters. The bell- 
turret is carried up from the buttresses in the 
form of a cross on plan. The turret is arranged 
to carry three bells; one only, at present has 
been cast and raised by Messrs. Mears & Stain- 
bank, of Whitechapel. The chancel is 33 ft. 
long, 18 ft. wide, 17 ft. high to the wall plate. 
The east end is apsidal, with an approach of five 
steps from the nave, and is lighted by three 
lancet windows in the octagon faces ; the centre 
light is carried up into a dormer; these open- 
ings have been fitted with painted glass by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. The works 
connected with the erection of the building have 


ment, trusting mainly to its proportions for 
effect. The east wall of the church haa been 
taken down and rebuilt, 7 ft. being added 
to the length of the nave. To the north of the 


chancel is the organ-chamber, with a wide arch 


to the chancel and a similar one to the nave. 
Seating for a considerable number is provided by 
the addition of north and south transepts, which 
are connected with the church by arches having 
each a span of 22 ft. These transepts are 
lighted by rose windows. The walls of the 
church internally show the brickwork, which is 
relieved by the introduction of occasional 
coloured bands, and by stone voussoirs in the 
arches. The capitals of the shafts are of various 
designs in natural flowers. These, and all the 
internal stone work, are of Caen stone; while 
externally Bath stone is employed. The archi- 
tects’ gift to the church is a pulpit of Caen stone. 
As stained glass was not attainable, the archi- 
tects have made a departure from the vernacular 
diamond lights by the introduction of geometrical 
forms in three shades of cathedral glass. The 
flat portion of the old plaster ceiling, which has 
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long been in a dangerous condition, has been 
knocked away and the main timber of the roof 
exposed, arched struts being inserted above the 
tie-beams; the rafters are covered with board- 
ing, and the whole is stained to match the new 
work. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Adams, of Herne Bay, builder. The additions 
already made, including sundry changes to the 
original building, have been executed at a cost of 
about 2,5001., of which not quite 1,8001. have at 
present been raised. It is hoped that this and 
further funds may be placed at the disposal of 
the incumbent and the committee, to enable 
them to complete the work, by the erection of 
the tower and re-seating of the old portion of the 
edifice. 

Ampleforth—The church of Ampleforth, in 
Yorkshire, has been almost eutirely rebuilt, and 
is now re-opened. The restoration, costing about 
1,2001., has been effected from plans by Mr. 
Heeley, of Bradford, architect. 


of white stone. The principal entrance faces 
the Market-place, and will be entirely of stone, 
with enriched mouldings, carved caps, and 
polished marble shafts, the upper part above 
being finished as a tower, with lancet windows, 
and the roof carried well up. Next to the tower 
will be a small gable, filled in with a wheel 
window in plate tracery, the remainder of the 
side elevation being occupied with three-light 
windows under one pointed arch, which will 
show itself inside as well as out. The interior 
will have somewhat the effect of nave and aisles, 
the roof being supported partially upon iron 
columns with foliated capitals, the centre bay or 
nave being 25} ft. wide, aisles, 9 ft. 9 in., the 
end finishing with a semi-circular apse the fall 
width and height, and the roof timbers, spring- 
| ing from shafts on stone corbels, concentrating to 
the centre, the roof timbers being ornamented, 
‘and the entire ceiling of the nave boarded and 
finished in various shades of stain varnished. 
The windows throughout are to be glazed with 





practices, it appears that a broad circular fence 
or rampart, coéval with the Ogham chamber 
passed directly over the roof of it. This j 
ring or rampart is concentric with an elliptical 
enclosure about a third of the extent, and tradi. 
tionally believed to have been an ancient ceme. 
tery, but “long disused, except for the inter. 
ment of unbaptised children, suicides, and otherg 
not considered entitled to burial in consecrated 
ground.” The Druidical allusions in the Taliesin 
records to “ramparts” and“ enclosures” over 
which the “light-bounding steed of Hu,” the 
Druidical God, was said to leap, are well known, 
Mr. Williams states his own unhesitating belicf 
that “this great external ring was an open-air 
Pagan temple.’ ——“ St. David’s: its Early 
History and Present State.” By an Ecclesiologist, 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Paternoster-row. The 
cathedral of St. David is, of course, the chief object 
described in this little: guide to St. David’s: it 
is illustrated by a few engravings, the only merit 
of which is that they are copied from rongh 





de yes ‘cathedral glass, a narrow margin of white or | scratches by a fac-simile process, which has thug 
See ' colourless glass running round, and those in the its demerits as well as its merits, since by the 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Attercliffe (Sheffield).—The foundation-stone of 
a Methodist New Connexion Chapel, which is 
about to be erected in Shortridge-street, Atter- 
cliffe, has been laid by Mrs. Firth, the wife of 
Mr. Mark Firth, the Master Cutler. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Hill & Swann, of Leeds. The 
building will be in the Gothic style, and it will 
be capable of accommodating 450 adults. The 
external walls will be faced with red brick and 
stone dressings. The extreme length of the 
chapel externally is 72 ft., and the width 41 ft. 
On the basement, a echool-room, 46 ft. by 38 ft., 
two class-rooms, and a kitchen will be arranged. 
In the lobby, to the left of the vestibule, there 
will be a tower surmounted by a spire slated 
with party-coloured slates, and relieved by fonr | 
dormer windows with spirelets. The roof of the | 
chapel will be open, with arched rib-bindinggs, | 
and the timbers will be stained and varnished. 
The whole of the pew framing and internal | 
joiners’ work will also be stained and varnished. 


apse a little more enriched. There will be usual processes perhaps some improvement 
accommodation for 500 persons on the ground- would have been made on the very poor original 
floor and 200 in the gallery. The total estimated drawings.——“ Examples of Modern Stean, Air, 
expenditure, inclusive of site, &c., will be about and Gas Engines of the most, recent approved 
4,0001. | Types.” By John Bourne, C.E. Part I. Long. 

Middlesbrough.—A new chapel has been opened mans & Co. These examples of the most recent 
in Milton-street, in connexion with the United and approved types of engines are designed for 
Free Methodists. The chapel, which is called the use of experienced engineers. The work ig 
Paradise Chapel, has been built from designs intended to give minute and practical descrip. 
furnished by Mr. Hunter, a local architect, and tions of engines for pamping, driving machinery, 
is in the Gothic style. It is built of white brick locomotion, and agriculture, and will be accom. 
with stone dressings, and archings and courses | panied by working drawings, and embody a 
of red and coloured brick to relieve. The body critical account of all projects of recent im. 
of the chapel contains 300 sittings of deal, open | provements in furnaces and boilers, as well as 
and stained. The cost of the whole, inclusive of engines. The whole will appear in twenty-four 
land, has been 1,2001. The vestry and schools | monthly parts, and form one volume quarto 
are underneath the chapel. | illustrated by about fifty plates and 400 wood. 
cuts. 














Books Received, 


“On the Pollution of Rivers of the Kingdom. 





Wiscellanen, 








The total cost of the building, exclusive of the Circulated by the Council of the Fisheries Pre- 


cost of the site, will be about 2,1001. 
Iikley.—The chief stone of the Rhyddings- 
road Congregational Church has been laid. The 
church is situated on the new terrace to be called 
“the Grove,” and is within two minutes’ walk 


servation Association, 23, Lower Seymour-street, 
Portman-square.” The purpose of this pamph- 
let is to point attention to the enormous magni- 
tude of the evil, and the urgent necessity, in the 
interest of the public health and the fisheries, 


VALve OF Property iN MancuestEr. — Ata 
sale last week by Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, 
& Chinnock, of the numerous properties sold by 
direction of the Court of Chancery, in the causes 
of Hervey v. Chapman and Hervey v. Slack, land 
in Fountain-street, with the Swan Inn, sold at 


of the railway-station. It is to be in the for its suppression by immediate legislative 
Decorated style. The front will face the east, ‘enactment, as evidenced by extracts from the 
and the vestries and school will be in the rear. reports of successive Royal Commissions, Com- 
The principal entrance, with canopied heading mittees of both Houses of Parliament, Inspectors 
and a five-light window above it, will lead intoa of Salmon Fisheries, Medical Officers of the 
vestibule faced with stone. To the left will be Privy Council, Registrar General, &c., presented 
i an octagonal tower, with slated roof and finial;| or returned to Parliament between 1855 and 

and to the left, at the janction of the Rhyddings- | 1868. The Fisheries Preservation Association is 
road and the Grove, will be a tower and spire, an influential society, under the presidency of 
rising to the height of 120 ft. The windows at the Dake of Northumberland, and the Vice-Pre- 
: the sides, of two lights, are set in gables, which sidency of Lord de Blaquiere.——The Journal of 
; break the roof-line. The interior of the church the Historical and Archeological Association of 
will be divided into nave and side aisles by iron | Ireland; originally founded as the Kilkenny 
columns. The pews will be open, 34 in. wide, | Archwological Society in 1849. Vol.I. Third 
with low leaning backs, and cushioned. The) series, No. 1, January, 1868. It is not to be 
whole of the woodwork is to be of pitch pine. | wondered at that so extensive and successful an 
The glazing will be of cathedral glass, with| Association as the Kilkenny Archeological 
coloured margins. In the chancel will be the | should become national in name as in extension. 
reredos, and above it a wheel window. The | Its Transactions are published by McGlashan & 
dimensions of the interior will be 64 ft. by 42 ft.,, Gill, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. The num- 
the extreme length 79 ft., and the accommoda-| ber before us is as usual an interesting one, 
tion in the area and an end gallery 444 sittings, and is well illustrated by very good engravings. 
allowing 20 in. for each person. By the addition |The most important papers in it are one on an 
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of side galleries, 200 more persons can be ac- 
commodated at a very small expense, increasing | 
the number of sittings to 644. The school, which 
is nearly finished, and will be opened for Divine 
worship in the course of a few weeks, is 50 ft. 
long by 22 ft. broad, with two class-rooms at the 
end, beyond which will be a chapel-keeper’s 
house. The cost of the church, school, and 
land is expected to be about 5,0001. Mr. J. P. 
Prichett, of Darlington, is the architect; Mr. R. 
Law the clerk of the works, and the following 
are the contractors for the works:—Masons’, 
Messrs. T. Y. & W. Freeman, Otley ; slaters and 
plasterers’, Mr. J. Tattersall, Bradford ; joiners’, 
Messrs. John Ives & Son, Shipley ; plumbers and 
glaziers’, Mr. L. Bannister, of Pudsey ; painters’, 
Mr. Henry Mitchell, of Huddersfield; iron- 
workers’, Messrs. Walker & Son, Newcastle ; 
carvers’, Messrs. Burstall & Taylor, Leeds; and 
the warming apparatus was provided by Messrs. 
G. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. 

Rugby.—The chief stone of a new Wesleyan 
chapel has been laid here. The style of the chapel 
is Gothic, of the Early Pointed Period, carried 
out in red bricks, with black bands, and dressings 





Ogham Chamber, at Draumloghan, by Mr. Wil-| 


the rate of about 241, per yard, or upwards of 
120,0001. per acre. 


Curtinc Grass sy Hot Arr.—According to 
Les Mondes, the use of hot air, or gas, for 
cutting glass, is an invention, already utilized 
by the Crystal Company of Balcarat. The 
hot gas issues from a pointed or flattened 
tube, and is driven directly upon tke goblet or 
other object to be cut, which is placed in close 
proximity to the tube, and made to revolve 
upon its axis. A narrow circle of heated glass 
is thus formed upon the object in question, 
which being damped immediately afterwards, 
causes the glass to divide with extreme neatness 
at the part thus heated. The operation is more 
rapid and effectual, we are told, than any means 
hitherto employed for this purpose, 


Tue Lapres’ Sanitary Association, — The 
annual public meeting of this admirable associa- 
tion took place on the 12th inst., at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. 
The report (which was read by Dr. B, W. Richard- 
son) stated that the funds had increased during 





liams, of Dungarvan; and another on a class of _ the past year beyond those of any previous year. 
Cromleacs, for which the name “Primary” is Fifty-three essays had been sent in competition 
proposed, by Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, district officer | for the prize of 1001., offered by the society for 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland. As bearing | the best essay on vaccination, the majority of 


out ideas urged in the Builder, and opposed by 
some Irish archeologists, we may quote a pas- 
sage from Mr. Williams’s paper on the newly- 
discovered Ogham cave. 


“ The total absence of human remains here will seriously 
affect, if, indeed, it do not completely upset, the theory 
of the sepulchral character of this class of structures, not- 
withstanding the accidental circumstance of the presence 
of such remains in the solit instance of the Dunloe 
cave. The promised New Z d archeologist, having 
finished his sketches of the ruins of St. Paul’s, may, per- 
chance, happen to visit Kilkenny, and would probsbly 
find abundance of human remains within the precincts of 
the sacred ruins of St. Canice’s; but should he thence 
conclude that it was originally a great mausvleum, would 
he not err? Christians in every age, actuated by feelings 
which we can readily understand, have longed to be 
buried near the shrines at which they worshipped during 
life; and, as there is nothing new under the sun, it 
can be hardly doubted that the Pagans of old would 
desire to have their remains deposited in places connected 
with religious worship, and to which the odour of sanctity 
attached.” 





| the writers being medical practitioners, and the 
successful competitor being Mr. Edward Ballard, 
medical officer of health of the Islington district. 
The financial statement showed that the receipts 
amounted to 1,3721., and the expenditure to 
1,3581., leaving a balance of 141. The Harl of 
Carnarvon proposed the adoption of the report, 
expressing his cordial approval of the objects 
and operations of the society, especially in re- 
gard to the establishment of branch associations 
abroad, and the circulation of tracts diffusing 
important information upon the laws relating to 
the maintenance of human health by preventive 
means. The Rev. J. B. Owen seconded the pro- 
position, which was to. The meeting was 
also addressed by the Hon. L. Stanley, the Rev. 
Mr. Rowsell, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
Dr. Richardson, Dr. Aldis, and by the chairman ; 
and various resolutions were adopted in farther- 


What is remarkable in reference to Druidical | ance of the objects of the association. 
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Surveyor For Oxvorp, — Mr. Clarke, the 
assistant borough surveyor of Portsmouth, has 
been elected surveyor for Oxford. There were 
seventy-one candidates. Great credit has been 
given to Mr. Clarke for his conduct daring the 


progress of the main-drainage works in Ports- d 


mouth. 


Betts For St. CHav’s Caurcn, MIpDLEs- 
moor.—A peal of bells has been presented to 
St. Chad’s, Middlesmoor, by a daughter of the 
late Mr. Horner Reynard, of Holgreen, West 
Yorkshire, as a memorial of the late Mr. Simon 
Horner, merchant, of Hull, the last of a family 
well known in the Dale. They are a maiden peal, 
and were cast by Messrs. Blews & Sons, of Bir- 
mingham, May 19th, 1868. Weight of the peal, 
2tons 10cwt. The opening of the peal took place 
with some festivities on the 11th inst. 


New TENDERS FoR THAMES EMBANKMENT.—At 
the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Board received tenders for the con- 
struction of that portion of the embankment 
(north) between the eastern end of the Inner 
Temple and Blackfriars-bridge. They were as 
follows :—Measrs. Hill & Keddle, 179,0001.; 
Thomas E. Ridley, 173,5001.; Messrs. Eckers & 
Bayles, 159,5001.; Messrs. Jennings & Co., 
146,0001.; Messrs. T. Pearson, 144,000/.; 
Messrs. Thos. Docwra & Son, 142,0001.; Kelk, 
Waring Bros., & Lucas, 127,0001.; W. Webster, 
126,500. The tender of Mr. Webster was 
accepted. 


EXxPLosion IN A THEATRE.—A serious ex- 
plosion of gas has occurred at the Theatre 
Royal, Preston. The stage foot-lights are sup- 
plied with oxyhydrogen, and this dangerous 
mixture of gases is kept in bags provided 
specially for the purpose on one side of the stage. 
Just previously to the commencement of the per- 
formance, & man named Catterall and some 
others were engaged in preparing for the ignition 
of the foot-lights by arranging the gas-bags, &c., 
when one of them suddenly exploded. Catterall 
was blown some distance, his clothes were torn, 
in several places, and he was considerably 
shaken and cut about the chin and face. 


A Fir PLantaTion on Fire.—The wooded hill | 
of Ord, on the other side of Kessock Ferry from 
Inverness, recently caught fire. About 400! 
acres were planted with Scotch firs. The fire | 
originated amongst the brushwood, and in an 
hour’s time it had traversed a distance of nearly 
half a mile, and mounted to the summit of the 
hill. The flames passed through amongst the | 
furze and whins with such rapidity as to a cer-| 
tain extent to save the timber of the grown) 
trees; but the bark and branches are all 
blackened and scorched. The fire extended over | 
about 100 acres. It was not expected that it. 
would be thoroughly mastered until a heavy | 
shower of rain fell. 


LaBourers’ Cotraces.—Mr. Lancashire, at 
the dinner of the Hants and Berks Agricultural 
Society’s show, urged that there was needed a 
much better class of cottages on farms, espe- | 
cially for the superior labourers whom a farmer | 
who uses steam machinery and improved imple- | 
ments requires. Such men must be, to a certain | 
extent, mechanical engineers, and they will not | 
be content with the ramshackled, comfortless 
places of mere shelter which farm labourers 
have had, in many instances, to put up with. 
The farmer could not be asked to erect per- 
manent buildings, but he is entitled to ask that 





British Arcn#oLocicaL AssociaTion.—The 
annual congress will be held this year at Ciren- 
cester, commencing on the 3rd of August. 


VENTILATION THROUGH StrEET Winpows.—An 
obvious plan of improving the ventilation of 
ining-rooms, drawing-rooms, and bed-rooms in 
this hot weather, without drawing up the 
blinds, is suggested, or rather re-suggested, in 
the Morning Post :—“ Fix the roller of your blind 
on the upper sash of your window, and then when 
the sash is pulled down an open space is left 
above for the free current of air, and yet the 
lower part of the window is protected from the 
scrutiny of outsiders.” 


Scutprure.—We have seen with much plea- 
sure a group in marble, recently executed at 
South Kensington, by Profeseor Jerichau. It is 
titled, “‘ The Bathers Surprised,” and represents 
two startled girls on the ground clasping each 
other for mutual protection. The pose is good, 
and the countenances are admirable. The lower 
limbs of the elder girl would have borne a little 
greater development. Some years ago, as we 
have heard, the Princess Alexandra of Denmark 
saw the design in Copenhagen, and, liking it, 
said when I am rich I will have it produced for 
me in marble. The promise was not forgotten, 
and the group we have seen is the property of 
H.RB.H. the Princess of Wales. 








Maticiovs Damace to Botton New Paxisu 
Cuurcu.—On Tuesday a labourer, named John 
Smith, was apprehended by the Bolton borough 
police, under the following circumstances: — 
During Monday night or early on Tuesday morn- 
ing it was discovered that the new parish church, 
which is being erected by Mr. Peter Ormrod, at 
& cost of about 40,000/., had been seriously 
damaged, several portions of the buttresses and 
mullions at the north and south transept win- 
dows, a large quantity of shafting belonging to 
the north piers of the chancel, and the abacus of 
two capitals for the piers, each weighing about 
15 cwt., had been smashed with a hammer. 
These portions will require to be replaced, and 
the capitals are rendered useless. The only 
reason that can be assigned for the commission 
of the outrage is maliciousness. 


Discovery oF AsBey VavLts.—An interest- 
ing discovery has jast been nrade in Belgium, 
A portion of the flooring of the stables at the 
military school of Namur gave way beneath 
the feet of the horses, precipitating them into a 
chasm about 10 ft. deep. On the rubbish being 
cleared away, some of the pupils descended with 
torches,and found subterranean passages branch- 
| ing off in various directions, and which proved 
'to be the vaults of the former abbey of St. 
, Jacques of Candenberg. An exploration in the 
| direction of the King’s palace bronght to light 





Mopet LopcinG - HousEs, St. THomas’s, | the place of burial of the clergy, and in a more 
Oxrorp.—New buildings for the labouring classes | remote corner was found a mausoleum, bearing 
are in the course of erection in St. Thomas’s the date 1481, and a Latin inscription, showing 
parish, Oxford. In this district were the most that the monument had been raised to the 
dilapidated courts and the poorest of the popula-| memory of the Archduke Francis, infant son of 
tion. The first block is now complete, and con- | the Emperor Maximilian and Marie de Bour- 
sists of thirty sets of dwellings, each a complete | gogne. The leaden coffin containing the body 





|house in itself. They are approached by four | was at the foot of the mausoleum, which was of 


staircases, and all of them have a sitting-room, | white marble. 

one, two, or three bed-rooms, a scullery, a water- 

closet, a coal place, and a larder. They have a} SocieTy ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
distinct water service unconnected with the closet Arts. — The fourth conversazione under the 
supply, and a shaft runs from each scullery, into | auspices of this society was held at the gallery 
which dust and other refuse may beswept. The of the Architectural Exhibition, in Conduit- 
new buildings have been visited by the Prince of street, Regent-street, Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone, one 
Wales, who, it is well known, has paid great of the vice-presidents, officiating as chairman ; 
attention to the question of the dwellings of the the company being seated, rather than engaged 
labouring classes, as his father, the late Prince in the more accustomed process of promenading, 
Consort had done, and has erected alargenumber and a programme of music being selected for 


| of admirable cottages on the Sandringham estate. performance on the occasion. Mr. Hurlstone, in 


The Prince of Denmark and M. de Bulow were | addressing a few observations to the company at 
with the Prince, | the opening of the proceedings, stated that the 
; | rise and progress of the fine arts in modern days 
THE Garat TRELLIS Baiver may RUNCORN. — “had shown the necessity for reviving that union 
aoe I os She. Rew sunny while ie do) of the various departments of art which existed 
shorten the north-western route between London in earlier times. The object of the present 
and Liverpool, has been successfully tested. | society therefore was to comprehend, in a con- 
The contract for the construction of the line was | ar form, the whole of the fine arts, under 
given to Messrs. Brassey & Ogilvie, and the most | |: oashem ot which should be useful alike to 
difficult part of the undertaking—that of. carry- | vt oes and amateurs. The scheme of the 
ing she leiige ever the Mexsey—was given by | society, as far as it has already been developed, 
them to Messrs. Cochrane, Grove, & Co., who | includes lectures on all branches of the fine arts, 
appointed Mr. John P. Ashton to superintend the | discussions upon questions of art, and more 
execution of the work. Mr. W. Baker, C.E., | capecially contemporary art, conversazioni, exhi- 
chief engineer of thed.ondon and North-Western bitions of works of art, and performances of 
Railway Company, designed the bridge ; and | 1 and instrumental music; and the pro- 
ln B.D. Wl, Os SeeiteeD engined, ememiens motors have found that the combination they 
= —_ von wrvenges tes pon pe gee eo It | desired to establish is happily receiving general 
is a trellis-girder bridge, and is close upon . 
1,000 ft. om supported upon piers, at an alti- approval ead encouragement : 
tude of 75 ft. above high water-mark, 80 as to Tae Hanpet Festrvau.—A comparison be- 
allow vessels of considerable tonnage to pass tween the numbers of persons who visited the 
underneath. It is divided into three lengths of | Crystal Palace at the last Handel Festival, in 
327 ft. each, the extremities of the girders rest- | 1865, and those who have attended the present 
ing on lofty stone piers, two of which rise from meeting, may help to some estimate as to which 
the bed of the river, and the other two being! wag the most successful of the two. Subjoined 


his investment in machinery, implements, and shore. There is a clear space from pier to pier 
manure shall be backed up by his landlord, and of 305 ft., over which the mass stretches. The 
proper houses be provided on his farm for the piers are faced with Yorkshire stone, the body 
men, in accordance with the altered circum- consisting of red brick, and each one is crowned 
stances of the times. | with a small battlemented tower. On each side 
of the girder-bridge are several arches which 
carry the railway over the oe — of 
the six n i the river. There are three of these arches on 
laid vie Segue ecmmnetiat (Oras eon: of | the Cheshire side and five on the Lancashire 
Zetland, as Grand Master. Upwards of 40,0001. , 814¢, each having a span of 60 ft. These are 
of the 60,0001. necessary for the erection of the | succeeded on each side the river by a long 
edifice have been already contributed. The site | viaduct, and that again by an embankment, with 
is a plot of land containing 67 acres, lying 150 ft. | 9 inclination of about 1 in 120, until the level 
above sea-level, and about a mile south of| Of the line at Ditton and Aston respectively is 
Lancaster, and has been purchased at a cost /reached. Altogether, independent of the girder 
of 10,0001, As the whole of the necessary | bridge, there are ninety-seven arches, sixty-five 
funds have not as yet been raised, it has been , being on the Lancashire side and thirty-two on 
deemed desirable, and the contracts have recently | the Cheshire side. Those which form the viaduct 

n let, to erect the building so as to accom- have a span of 40 ft. The river arches are built 
modate 500 inmates, at a cost of 42,9001. It|°f yellow brick, and the remainder of darker 
will be erected so as to admit of easy and inex. | Coloured materials. The width of the bridge is 
pensive enlargement. The building has been | 29 ft., measured to the outside of the girders ; 
designed in the Gothic style of architecture it is 25 ft. between the girders, and there is a 
Adapted to modern requirements. footpath 6 ft. wide on each side. 


Tae Royan Atpert Asytum at LANCASTER.— 
The chief stone of a new asylum for idiots of 











situated near to, though not actually upon, the | jg the official statement :— 


1865. 1368. eee 
Rehearsal ............ 15,420 | Rehearsal ........c008 18,597 





First day............... 13,677 | First day..... ate 19,217 
Second day sree 14.915 | Second day.. . 21,550 
Third day wesc 15,422 | Third day .. . 23,101 





Total.....c.ss:+ 59,434 | Total...ce.. 82,465 


In 1857, the experimental trial, the aggregate 
numbers were only 38,114; in 1859—the first 
real Handel Festival, in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the composer’s death—they 
were 81,319; and in 1862, the year of the In- 
ternational Exhibition, when it was first resolved 
to make the Handel Festivals in the Palace 
triennial, 67,567—the absorbing interest created 
by the International Exhibition satisfactorily 
accounting for the considerable difference be- 
tween 1859 and 1862. The second triennial 
meeting—that of 1865—looked at simply from 
the point of view of numbers, represented a 
decadence, although, regarded in an artistic 
sense, it greatly surpassed any of the three 
previous festivals. A more wonderful series of 
performances was never listened to, ei'her in 
England or elsewhere. 
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Diamonns.—A paper to the Paris Academy of | 
Sciences on the artificial production of black, | 
colourless, and coloured diamonds has been sent | 
in by M. Saix. If a current of chlorine, he | 
says, be made to pass through cast-iron, wher | 
in a state of fusion, perchloride of iron is formed, 
which disappears by evaporation, leaving the 
carbon of the metal at liberty, in a crystallised 
state. It is notable that Sir Humphrey Davy | 
believed that the carbon of diamonds contains a | 
trace or tincture of chlorine, or some other 
halogen. 





Liverroot AxcuirecturaL Society. — The | 
annual excursion of this society will take place 
on this Saturday, the 27th inst. At Wrexham 
conveyances will be provided which will take | 
the party round some of the finest points of the 
neighbouring country, and through Wynnstay 
Park, where the house will be open for inspec- 
tion, returning to Wrexham in time to visit the 
parish church (recently restored). The society 
offers to its student members a prize of 2 guineas 
for the best set of drawings, from actual mea- 
surement, of the pulpit and reredos in the 
Unitarian church in Hope-street. Mr. Boult 
offers a set of photographs, from sculpture sub- 
jects, in the Exchange News-rooms, as a second 
prize; and Mr. H. H. Vale offers a prize of 
2 guineas for the best short essay on “The 
Application of Gothic Principles of Design to 
Modern Street Architecture.” 


New Emsassy Hovses.—In the Commons, Mr. 
Monk asked the Foreign Secretary whether the 
plans for the proposed new Embassy House at 
Therapia had been set aside; and if so, whether 
it was the intention of the Government to have 
new plans prepared upon the basis of the esti- 
mate already submitted to Parliament. Mr. 8. 
Booth replied that two plans had been sent home 
by Colonel Gordon, one of which, as being the 
cheaper, was adopted. Mr. Otway asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury who was responsible 
for the large excess over the estimate given for 
the repairs of the Embassy at Constantinople. 
Mr. 8. Booth said that no officer of the Royal 
Engineers could be held responsible for the 
works at the Embassy. He supposed the hon. 
gentleman alluded to the withdrawal of the 
clerk of the works from Constantinople. No 
doubt the expenditure at that time was under | 
the control of the officer of works, through their 
agent at Constantinople, but he was not prepared 
to say there was now any excess over the 
estimates. 


Tue Great East Winpow oF THE GUILD- 
HALL, Lonpon.—The chairman, and several 
members of the special committee appointed by 
the Common Council to superintend the works 
connected with the restoration of the Guildhall, | 
recently held a meeting for the purpose of view- 
ing the stained-glass window which has just 
been erected at the eastern end of the Guildhall, 
and which was presented to the Corporation by 
the operatives of the cotton-manufacturing dis- 
tricts, as a memorial of the exertions of the 
Mansion House Relief Committee during the 
distress in those districts in the years 1862-65. 
The amount, which was raised for the purpose in 
penny subscriptions, exceeded 1,0001. The window 
is described as of fifteenth-century character, 
being in accordance with that of the stonework. It 
is 31 ft. from sill to apex, and 36 ft. 3 in. in width. 
The window is divided into three unequal por- 
tions, triply chevise. The central, and more 
importaut division, is of five lights in width, in 
two tiers. The lower series of five lights is 
devoted to a representation of King Alfred re- | 
building the City of London, the figure of the | 
king being in the middle light. The upper tier, | 
in like manner, represents William the Conqueror | 
granting the charter of the City of London, the | 
figure of the king being central, as in the lower | 
tier. The document in the hands of the king is 
an exact copy of the actual charter now existing, 
in the possession of the Corporation. In the 
tracery openings of the central division of the 
window are represented the arms of the City 
Companies. In the side wings in each of the two | 
lights, with traceries, are represented respec- 
tively the figures for London of Sir Richard 
Whittington and Sir Thomas Gresham; and for 
Lancashire those of John of Gaunt, Earl of 
Leicester, and Sir Thomas Stanley. Above, in 
the tracery, is introduced the personal heraldry 
of each figure. Lord Derby has expressed his 
regret that the state of his health prevents him 
from inevgurating the window,and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Laneaster, Mr. J. Wilson-Patten, | 
18 todo it. The day is not yet fixed. | 





| discounts, and under supervision as to adultera- 


| structor to the Polytechnic, 


A Co-oprraTIVE MARKET aT KENNINGTON.-— 
An Act has been obtained for a new general 
market for the south of London, at the junction 
of the Brixton and Clapham roads, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Kennington, to be conducted on co- 
operative principles, so far as the subscribers 
are concerned. There will be seventy-five shops, 
to be let to all sorts of tradesmen, in regulate 
proportions, on condition of eupplying their 
goods to the subscribers at certain prices and 


tion, &c. The association will supply stabling 
and a parcels delivery system on a fixed tariff. 
The market will be in the form of a covered 
arcade, and new thoroughfare between the 
Clapham and the Brixton roads. 


LEcTURES ON THE VALUE OF SCIENCE TO 
Inpustry.—A lecture on mechanical drawing, 
showing the methods of projecting plans and 
elevations, and the application of geometrical 
drawing to the work of masons, carpenters, 
engineers, and metal plate-workers (as pre- 
viously notified in these pages), was given by 
Mr. E. A. Davidson, on Tuesday evening last, at 
the London Mechanics’ Institute. There was a 
good deal of ability in the lecturer’s demonstra- 


For the erection of house and premises, Golder’ 
Finchley-road, Mesars. Mayhew & Calder, — 
ao a i ie 











Lawrence & Baugh........... 4, 00 
Turner & Sons 4,688 0 0 
Rider & Son ....... 4,693 0 0 
Coleman .......s00000008 -» 4619 0 9 
Longmire & Burge ........:..0.0s00 4,603 0 0 
Jackson & SHAW ...cccccsseccessevees 4,548 0 0 
OF ssoraze enone pepenegencese eeeeceese - 4,541 0 0 
Eaton OPTBAR « orccecseesssccucee 472 0 

Piper & Wheeler ....... winavi odes “s ¢ 0 : 
COUT OOE semcenscones still tseanbekeahin soos 4,367 0 0 
King & Sons .........006 bpiesapatadauss 4,254 0 0 
Mather & Reed 3,922 0 0 





For work above the street level, Manchester Royal Ey. 
change. Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, architects ;— 








TT ¥en £88,924 0 06 
Parnell & Son... more | ORY 0 0 
Clay 64,979 0 0 
Thompson ..... eccconteestoosesessecs 83,917 0 0 
Patteson Brothers.........00..0+0 340 0 0 
Neill Sciutiuapinsletemnavee’ 78,800 0 0 
OMAN -sscceencdsccssee-ospscacegesio 77,100 0 0 
Parker & Co, (accepted) ......... 76,820 0 0 





For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel, Kilburn, 
John Tarring, architect. Quantities su; plied ; . 








tion of the subject, by the aid of models, as 
where he showed how much work’might be saved 


in cutting a hole in a plate-iron pipe, by know- | 


ledge of the form to be delineated on the plate 


before rolling, and so on; but on the matter of | 


plans, elevations, and sections he was scarcely so 
clear as might have been desired. The lectures 
have not been attended by large audiences, and 
have left the committee, we are sorry to hear, 
out of pocket. 


VaLve or Lanp, CaRLisLE.—At a recent sale 
of the Suttle House and Newby estates, together 
with various other properties in Carlisle; Lot 1 


belonged to Mr. G. Thompson, of Suttle House, | 
and was a field called Rafiles-lane field, contain- | 


ing la. and 39p., which went for 1401. Lot 2 





Browne & Robinson ........4...... 385 0 0 
Myers & Sons ...... eoeccsboasssoees « 7,116 0 @ 
D080 OOO, scciicicasisetouineies + 6,875 0 0 
DE DOE. inna Ga ee 
Hatt BOO. rscccrvscsorserenssssesinns “GMO @ © 
rane poncorenese: -» 6,333 0 0 
Bracher & Son. . 6,304 0 0 
Kuby .... 6,273 0 0 
Mann . 6,235 0 0 
Saunders 5,980 0 0 
Bishop.... 5,975 0 0 





For the Volunteer drill shed and sergeants’ house, 17th 
K.R.V., Tunbridge Wells, Mr, John Montier, archi. 
tect :— 





Bmith & Hoadley........c00:..c000 - £1,200 17 6 
CDoleat, JOM, ..corcocesressssermvecsoesee S108 0 
Btrange & Sons...........+-.0« 1,124 10 0 
} SINE nicincrstcadaaitiehstnannisiine 1,080 0 0 
| MODOEE -ocecssrovnincesticommmees 1,075 17 0 
ay 6 
Walker . 986 32 6 
OMI ccoseses sevesstuspcatonshapeaneny . 92916 6 
Mercer & Camfield (accepted) O14 11 6 





For house, offices, and stables, to be erected at Hey- 
ward’s Heath, for Mr. Thomas Bannister, Quantities 


consisted of two fields called North Head and spplied by Mr. Henry W. Broadbridge :— 


Sonth Head Closes, containing together 7a. 2r. | 
3p., which sold for 5001. Lot 3 consisted of | 
East Close, East Roadside field, and two other | 
fields, containing together lla. Ir. 39p., which | 
sold fer 6551. Lot 4 was Suttle House, and 12a. 

lr. 8p. of land, which sold for 1,2101. Lot 5 

contained West, Well, and Barn Closes, together | 
13a. Ir. 3lp., which sold for 7601. Lots 6 and 7 | 
were combined, and contained West and Near | 
Farm Mosses, and the remaining portion of 
Newby estate, in all 95a. 2r. 37p., which sold | 
for 3,960. Lot 8 was a little garden, contain- 
ing 17p. of land, and sold for 131., or at the rate 
of 5001. an acre. Lot 9 was the Park Head, or 
Wharnfell estate, containing 132a. Ir. 25p., 
which sold for 1,2601. 


Sarety Lamps.—Since the Davy lamp, which 
gives but a faint light, is not perfectly secure 
against the dangers of explosion by firedamp, | 
the English Government gffered 4,0001. for the 
invention of a lamp burning without contact 
with the external air. Two young students of 
the Paris Polytechnic, MM. H. Liauté and L. 
Denoyel, have invented a lamp which carries 
within it the requisite supply of gas. In ex- 
hibiting this lamp, a man, in the costume of a 
diver, descended with it into the sluice opposite 
the Mint, to the depth of 8 ft.; the lamp burned 
beneath the water, and with it, at the distance 
of two yards from him, the diver was able to in- 
scribe, with a diamond, on a piece of glass, the 
date and hour of the experiment. The lamp 
burned for three-quarters of an hour in the 
water, and when it was hauled to the surface it 
was still burning, and the flame as bright as 
ever. It has been made by M. Delenil, con- 
Several members 
of the Institute, pupils of the Polytechnic, as 
well as several journalists, were present at the 
experiment. 








TENDERS. 


For building new public-house, in Herschell-street, 
Forest-bill, for Messrs, Day & Noakes, Mr, Robt. Watker, 
architect : 

TD escctcanacsaces eererevoecocses + £1,147 
Tarrant ... eens 





0 0 

00 
Macers 1,078 0 0 
Kilby .. 1074 0 0 
Tulley ... 1,058 0 0 
Stoner ...... 1,060 0 0 
Eustace (accepted). 1,039 0 0 








For works, St. Marylebone Almshouses. Mr. C, Eales, 
architect :— 


House and 


offices. Stables, 
Rowland & Aldridge £1,190 0 0 ...£415 0 0 


TE ischaintunssenehanion 1,170 0 0... 415 0 0 
Fuller & Longley ... 1,120 0 0 ... 46 0 0 
Stanbridge ......ss000. 1,090 0 0 ... 38010 0 
Godsmark ........... 1,000 0 0 .. 370 0 0 
NDE ccrsteinniisesh 2,00 00 .. 200 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 1, Wood-street, Cheapside, with 
Portland stone front. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Hovenden & Heath :~ 












Webb & Sons ...... ouenspenanentess £3,743 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons .........sscseceerees 3,732 0 0 
Ashby & BOM8 .....0ccc..ccevcveree 8,732 0 0 
Myers & Sons ........ » 8,712 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 3,687 : : 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 

For a block of buildings for the working classes, 

| French-alley, Goswell-street. Mr. J. M. M‘Culloch, 

architect :— 

Btockwell ...,..0cccersoseserss cosesereres £964 17 6 
Deve Brathess. oc..0001cesososeesoraesace 895 0 0 
Wills (accepted) ..........ccseresseerses 838 0 0 





For the erection of new factory, Kentish Town. Messrs. 
George & Vaughan, architects :— 
Ashby & S0n8  ......ccccsesere sesseee £1,220 0 0 
Newmann & Mann ...........se000 1,194 0 








For alterations, additions, offices, &e, to Town-ball, 
Woolwich :— 





WIOROUE veaisliengenns igtinisigaimpsouenas £197 0 0 
I, i ccnictedsrssevosanypibtesveieione 175 0 0 
SONNE |: sinsoticbentebieatncsonentareese 162 19 0 
Bloom...... ~. 160 0 0 
Woodford ,......... {SRR ONS 138 0 0 





For removing mud from ornamental waters at Lamorby 
Abbey, Sidcup, for Mr. R. Bousfield :— 
Drammond (accepted) ..,.....4..44 £300 0 0 














i OETA SE ORE IE: £300 0 6 
Clark & Mannock ......cccscecesssseee 287 0 0 
UW incoccicsautsenpcedpsaemnnbuintnlod . 231 00 
eA scaciressindoperinnsng mekbvonsvaxeentn’ 16 0 


For premises, Plough-court, Lombard-street. Mr. J. 
Ebenezer Saunders, archi Quantities supp y 
Messrs. Osborn & Russell :— 

Extra for cellars 
in front, ; 
Little ....... wh eeniacaee «-. £6,838 0 0 ...£327 0 
Lawrence & Sons ... 6,262 0 0 ... 334 0? 
Gammon & Sons .,. 6,137 0 0 .,, 403 0 0 
Webb & Sons......... 5,980 0 0... 34 0 0 
Myers & Sons......... 6,976 0 0 ... 306 0 0 

For the Longdon and Eldersfield Drainage :— 

Webb & Wintl £7,127 0 0 
6974 0 0 
. 6,399 0 0 
, 6,047 0 0 
56,400 0 0 
5,397 15 5 
Baalene B G06 -ccsccsoesceeesseinvssnes 5,070 19 0 
SI. sctibsceeaitionsin lecdanoen 5,065 0 0 
pe igor anata 4,983 0 0 
SENUOUT cccaisiatisutigtosseptine Se 4,200 2 0 
Milla & Watson seccecesssesesseere . 8,621 0 0 
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For making at at High-street, Sydenham, for Mr. 


Mr. F, Inman + 
Drammond ( 


ounveyer >— 
Leyton. (accepted) s+... £210 0 0 





For the agg ted of an hotel and four houses, at Penge, 
uantities 


furasbed by ase ne. Leaning & Nicoll :— 
F 




















00 
Lendelttth.«.-diaivetmammdisn Sn © & 
Ellingham 00 
Little . 00 
Browne & Robinson sooeaeees 00 
Kilby 0 0 
King & GOnS ......-c0resserssssesssseee 00 

For alterations and additions at No. 12, Highbury- 

crescent, for Wm. Garrett, esq. Mr. Wm, Smith, archi- 

tect :— : 

Bradley vecevecevessssrccccvoncsssewenscene lie GO @O 
Hearle . 00 
Brisley «. 725 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley accepted) 700 0 0 





For Building Saint Mary’s Church, Mistley, Essex. 
Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, arc 
Messrs, Goodman & Vinall :— 





Cost of Church. Add for spire. 

R les £5,809 9 0 ...£1,288 0 0 
Mansfield & Price ........ 5,620 00... 850 0 0 
Putman & Potheringiam 5550 00... 850 0 0 
Dove, 00... 680 0 0 
00 .. 1,040 0 0 

00 w 78 00 

0 0 ... 1,066 0 0 

oo ws wee SS 

0 0 ... 1,028 0 0 

00... 7380 00 

00. 7000 





ects, Quantities by 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. T.—Mesars. B.—J. N.—M. M.—C. M—E. G. B—J. RB. P.— 
Messrs. C.—R. R.—8. & Co.—T. W.-E, T. B.—J. M.—J. G.—S. & W. 


—H. W. B.—M, H.—L. & N.—E. 8.—R, T. B.—B. B.—¥F. RB. W.—J. D. 
P.—P. A.—J.T.—C, E. L—D. K. & Son.—H. W. A.—B. 8.—J. G.— 


W.—J, P.—M. & B.—C. V.—E. H.—Dr. 0.—G. W.—-I. E. 8 —W. & N, 


— Prof, L.—J. J.—J. B.—H. F.—0. L.—W. H. B—F. A. K.—H. v.— 


L, V.—R T.—Messrs. T.—J. L.—H. B.—Mr. Mc0.—L. & W.—T. W. 
A. (we shall be glad to see the trap).—A. & Co. (in due time),—W. H. 
EB. (next week).—J. H. (ditto). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nors,—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








pana cannot ibe recewed for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ori- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CoPiEs ONLY should be sent. 


Ga NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the! 
“ Editor,” and Not to the “ Publisher.” 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 


furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, | 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- | 


tion of Horological Machines, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number | 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church | 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 


Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


Established 1749. 





JUST PATENTED—2s. 6d.—The ALEXAN.- 
DRA FAMILY PRINTING PRESS, fitted with 


Types, Ink, Pads, Pricker, Frames, &c. including | 


every necessary for printing Invitations, Pro- 
grammes, Diaries, Notes, Cards, Labels, and 
every description of Printing required in private 


life. It is cleanly and simple in operation, 
forms an elegant ornament of every-day useful- | 


ness, and cax be worked with ease by a lady. 
Delivered in London, 2s. 10d. Packed in wooden 
box and booked to any address in the country, 
38.—Post-order or stamps to J. & W. MURRAY, 


21, Little Welbeck-st. Cavendish-sq. London, W. 
| 


a 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


o Brickmekers 
MESSRS. COOPER will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at the AUCTION MART, St. Margaret's-street, Can- 
\erbury, on ATURDAY, the Lith or JULY, 1868, »t THREE o'clock 
banpeecitely, im Lote, FLFTY-TWO AURES of first-rate BRICK 
wed TH, at swaleciitte, Kent, lying by the waterside. Easy aud im- 
late water-carriage 10 Lordom ean be obtained. Bricks are 
being Made on the svjoining land and im the locality.— For further 
PURLe Culars aud conditions ot Sale, apply to Mesers. CALLAWAY & 
RLREY, a or to Mesers, COOPER, Auctioneers snd Land 
Surveyors, Canterbury, 


Sections, together with occasional 
every case @ statement of the actual cost is given, 


Just published, Imperial 4to. half bound in morocco, 31. 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a full descriptive notice of each building, 


Thirty Villas and apr ~ Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illustrated by Plans Elevations, and 
Perspective Views and Details. The buildings are fally described, and in measly 


London : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





HOLBORN VALLEY 1MPROVEMENTS.—The entire Plant of Mr 
oct ae ee a — ee 


Vieacs “3. GOWER, on the. PREMISES, 

INN YARD, Farringdon-st-eet, THU 
DAY, JULY Qnd, at TWELVE o'clock F-RTY Baar gm = ns 
active CAKT or VAN HORSES. 25 vans ont wean pw baiit and 
light), single and double van 


ration of London havivg taken the premeses for the Holborn 
Valiey Improvements, On view two days prior, Catalogues on the 
Premises, oa of the Auctioneer, at his Repository, Barbican. 


ees i —Courts of Justice Concentration (Site) Act.— 
tern Section.— Eleventh Sale of Building Materials. 


ESSRS. GLASIER and SONS are 


favoured with instructions from the Commissioners of Her 

eg a a Works a.d Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on 

¢ Premises, on THURSDAY next, July 2, at 12 for 1, in lots, the 

BUILDING MATERIAL of six houses, 17 to "2, Carey street, and 9, 
ww wi 








ng of and catalogues had at the office 
of Her Majesty's Works, &. 12, Whitehall-place ; on the Premises ; 
and of the Auctioneers, 41, Charing Cross, 


UILDERS, DECORA’ 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced i in House 


Work, may be OBTAI D at the hey Marlborough 
Blenheim-steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. 


ANCHESTER. STRIVES 


DRAWN and a RED, by a first-cl 
Adoress, 14, Mulbury-street, H ume, 











AGENTS: AND TRAVELLERS. 


LUE LIAS LIME. — WANTED, an 
AGENT, in London, for the Sale of one of the best Blue Lias 
Limes in the kingdom. The makers are prepared May to an: 
extent. Must have had cousiderable experience in the with 
connexivn. A liberal salary with com uission will yore 
and testimonials required.—Address, by letver, X. Y¥. Z. 
Mr. Cribo’s L bra:y, 40, Westbourne-grove, W. 





OROUGH of LEICESTER.—WANTED, 


an INSPECTOR of LABOUR, competent to undertake the 
Superintendence of from 80 to 100 Wurkmea ia Paving, Culverting, 
Road-making, and Geveral Out door Employment. Age of Inspector 
not to exceed 40 years. Wages 21. per week.— — Applications, with 
pane anda ng to be forwarded to the Office of the Local Board,’Silser- 
street, Leicester, on or before THURSDAY, 2ad of JULY next, 
d to the Chai of the!Highway and Se Com mittee, 











HE PRACTIOE of ENGINEERING 


FIELD WORK, containing LAND & HYDRAULIC, HYDRO- 
GRAPHIC and SUBMARINE, SURVEYING and LEVELING, 
DEEP BEA rOUNDINGS, the USE of SURVEYING and LEVEL- 
LING LoBSTRU MENTS, BAROMETGRS and THERMOMETERS for 
Rm | Levels, a COMPLETE TR&ATISK on SETTING OUT 
CURVES, on WATERWOKKS, DISTRIBUTION of WATER in 

TOWNS, GAUGING STREAM®, SEWEKS, SEWAGE, and IRRI- 
GATION. By W. D HASKOL CE 

43 Plates and numerous W~ conmnn 2 vols, 8vo, 2%. 43, 

Publishers, ATCHLEY & UO. 106, Great Rassell-street, W.C. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEKPING.— 
| BUILDERS and Others desiring a realiy good system, can 
bave a SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
gg to which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘ The Bui!¢er,” 
1.186, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 
Heataes jed Arrangement by Single Eutry, suitable for smai! builders. — 
Address, E. A. 4, st. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 











Medium 18mo. cloth, 5s. ; roan 


PROOKEs’ S (R.) General GAZETTEER ; 
or, Comp» pdious Geographical Dicti i 9 deantp- 
tions) of every Country in the k. own World, the Cities, Towns, 
Peopie, Productions, Events, &e, with numerous Maps. A pew 
edition, carefully revised and corrected to the latest date, 
By J A. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘* A Treatise on the *tructure of Matter,” &. 
London : WILLIAM 1EGG, Paneras-laue, Cheapside, B.C. 





werage 
By order, SAMU4L STONE, Towa Clerk. 
Leicester, 20th of Jane, 1963. 


( . OOD MASUNS may have permanent 
EMPLOYMENT at the Stone Quarries, Doulting, near Shepton 
Maiiett.—Apoly to Mr. SPTAGG, the Foreman. 


RIME COST.—WANTED, in a Builder 
and Contractor's Office, in London, a thoroughly efficient 
rRIME-COSC CLERK. Must have been employed im a similar 
capacity.— Address, stating terms, references, and last engagement, 
No. 69, Office of “‘ The Buiider.” 











RAVELLER WANTED for the SALE 

of STONE.— He must have a good connexion amongst builders 

of standing. and be prepared to give references.—Particulars and 
terms to be sent, by letter, to R. H. D. Officeof “ The Buiider.” 


W ANTED, a Person of energy, with 500I. 

to 1,0008. to JOIN « thorough practical maa to CARRY OUT 
a BUILDING BSTATE near Loudoa. Tae operation wiil last five 
years. A iarge sum can be mate.—Apply, by letier, to A. B. 20, 
Cottenbam. road, Upper Holloway. 


ANTED, immediately, by a London 

Firm, a competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Must be a good 

and rapid penman, quick at figures, and competent to keep prime- 
cost accounts. Sone others n- ed apply. ag — full particu- 
lars as to age, salary , and ref 5 W. Laurei-villa, 














WELLINGS FOR WORKING 
PEOPLE. 


The Society for Improving the ‘‘ondition of the Labouring Classes 
have just publishe?, at their Office, 21, Exeter-hall, Strand, a Revised 
and greatly Evlarged &dition (Sixth Thousani) of THE DWEi LINGS 
of the LABOURING CLASSES: Their ARRANGEMENT and CON- 
STRUCTION ; to which is now added, the ESSENTIALS of a 
HEALTHY DWBLLING, and an Hirtorical Sketch of the Efforts 
made jor extending its Benefits to the Working ropulation, particu- 
lar'y im the Metropoli-, and likewise on tne omtynent, With 
numerous Illustrative Piaus of existing Model Houses, those of the 
| late Prince Consort and the a —— Bociety, as well as Designs 

adapted to Towns and to Rural! 

By HENRY ROSERTS, Eaq. F.S.A. 
Price 7s. cloth 
Also, by the came Author, New and Revised Editions of 
HOME REFORM; or, What the Labouring 

Classes may Lea to Improve their Dwellings. An Address to Working 

Peopie. Pri 
"THE PHYSICAL CONDITION of the 

LABOURING CLASSES, Resulting from the State of their Dweil- 
| ings, and the Beneficial affects of Sanitary Imprevements adopted in 
England, Price 2d. 

Working Drawings, on a large rcale, for Labourers’ Cottages. Each 
| Design, complete on one sheet, price,2s. ; Specification for ditto, ls. 
Bills of Quautities, 1+. 6d. 














COLOUR. 
Just nang’ * one 4to. 30+. bn? ——- new Work, with 
red Piates 


j 
THE PRINCIPLES “of "the > SCIENCE of 
COLOUR, concisely stated, adeeeme and Promote their Useful 
Application in the Decorative art 
By WILLIAM BENSON, Architect. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just Published. 
¢ x 
a a a Oe See 2 eS EP 
By ANDREW HANDYSIDE & CO 

Britannia Ironworks, Derby, and 32, Waibrook, London. 
The Book contains Descriptions of Iron Bridg.a, Koofs and Build- 
| ings, Steam-engiues, Hydraulic and other Machines, Construetive and 
| Decorative Lronwork for Buildings, Conservatories, aud Winter Gar- 
| dens ; ; Gates and Pitlars, Orvamental Ironwork, with Estimates of 
| Cost. Ilus rated by TEN FULL-PAG& PHOTOGRAPHS and 

THIRiY _—_ Price 154 

R«& SPON, 48, Charing 
A cheap Edition of ees above Book, withoat 0 Photegrepio, is now 
ready. Pri oe ‘2s. 6d. 











Published at 5. 5s. now offered for 31 13s. 6d, 
THE Gx»EAT ee on 4 OXNAMENT AND 


HE GRAMMAR. ‘of ORNAMENT. 


By OWEN JONES, 
| Dlustrated by nn & from various Styles of Ornament. 
One Huudred and Twelve Plates, 
One Volume imp. rial 4to. extra cloth, gilt edges, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
B. QUARITUH, 15, Piccadilly, London, 





CHITEOCTS. 


)ARTNERSHIP. WANTED, by a first- 
class DRAUGATSMAN, a SITUATION as MANAGER in an 
Architect's Uffiee, with a view of ultimaiely Purchasing a Share in 
the busines. Keferences to an emit nent architect.—Aaddreas, C. E. 
Office of ‘The Suitider.” 


ERSPEUTIVES Drawn and Coloured 


y Mr. GEORGE NATTRESS, 
ARC HITEC TURAL ARTIST, 
No. 3, Lans¢own Cottages, Lansdown-place, Soutn Lenbeth, 


RICKMAKING MANAGER.— 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, —a in the above 








kstock Hackstock-lane, Fiusbary- -park, N, 


\ J ANTED, TWO or THREE competent 
RED BRICK MOU LDERS —Apply A with ae 
®, Manager of Mr 








required, and other particulars, to Mr. walt 
Holloway’s Brickfield, near Weilingtoa College, B-rks. 


W ANTED, immediately, an active expe- 
rienced YARD FOREMAN, with good character, at a Lime 
and Cement Wharf.—Apply at 34, Wharf road, City-road, N. 
TO PLUMBERS 


Wares nis for a constancy, in the country, 


a& good PLU aBER, w well up in all branches of the 
bie.—Address, No. 987, Office of The 











Soten" 





Wan TED, in a Builder's Office, an ex- 
perieuced PRIME-COST U! BE&K ; also « Junior Clerk.— 
Addvess, stating particulars. to A. 8. 81, Robert-street, Chelses, 8.W. 


\ ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN, to 
Take Gene of a Building im Course of Erection. Must be 
——— poshing and energetic. One havin, filled a similar sita- 
ddress, stating age aud all particuiars, to 9381, 

Omics of “ The euilder.” 








TO BRICKLAYERs. 


\ 7ANTED, an energetic sober MAN, well 

up in all Sennenes, and sole to turn his hand to hate ing 
and slating, for a covstancy.—Apply, between 8 and 10 a.m. No, 131, 
High street, Not'ing-hilL 


TO PLUMBERS#, PAINTERS, &c. 


7 ANTED, an intelligent, trustworthy Per- 

son to undertake the MANAGEMENT of a BUSINESS for a 
Widow, ina hea'thy ueighbourno d. Keferences required.— Address, 
Mrs. F. BRADSHAW, Weidon, Wansfo 4. 


TO ARCHI&ScTa. 


ANTED, by y the A Advertiser, who is good 

at making "aniahed and working drawings, "aving a com- 
petent knowledge of construction, detail, &c. an ENGAGEMENT. 
Salary strictly moderate. References good. —Addcess, Alpha, 10, 


Grove-place, Brompton, 8. W. 
wax TED, the MANAGEMENT of 


WORKS on a noblemau’s or a building ertate, by an 
experienced AROHITECT and SURVEYOR. Weuld devote the 
whole or a portion of his time. Unexceptionabie references,— 
Address, ARCHITECT, 202, ray’s-ian road. 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN, of a Country Shop, or to take the entire hates 
of a Job, by a Young Man (« joiner), with good re’erence, —Address, 
M. L, Mrs. Martingeli's, High-street t. Reigate, Surcey. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OfHERS. 


ANTED, by an energetic and thorough 
business Young Man, a RE- »NGAGEM> Nt as Es sTIMATOR 
and MEaSURER, or Assistant ditto, Is ath wongh bo k- on 
and well up in quantity-taking. Fair draughtsman. Salary @ = 
rate. Becurity if required. Re erences trom last vePorke 
Address, C. D, Stracey’s Library, | 2, _Hano ved “r- “pla ace *, Regeus « Pac 


: TORS, 
TO CONTRACTORS AND SAW- MILL PROPRIE 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as MILL 
SAWYER, Vertical, —: or Rc ——, aa 
nine or hand. Steady wor 
po or ry Rear T. T. 8, 41, Gibsoa-strest, Lambeth, Londoa, 8. 
Town or coustry. 























WANTED; by the Advertiser, aged 22, 


I TION ‘as BUILDER'S CLEBK, @e. Can take out 
dyer measure UP work, &. Six y ars’ experience 








capacity. By salary or r per thousand. be roughly the 
of sil the k 
references,— Addrers, + M, Office of “ The Builder,” 








Sood goes Address, C, & 31, Sucherland-street, Walworth- 
road, 8.5. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Junz 27, 1868, 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 

TANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK, 

in a Builder’s Office, in the country. Feven years’ expe- 
rience.— Address, NEMO, Post-offive, Spring-street, Paddington. 


\ J ANTED, aSITUATION, as GENERAL 

2 . Has had i . an 
can ieee ee ght ony of wilt = Address” BUILD ER, 
14, Acacia-road, Sydenham. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 
\ 7ANTED, by a Man, aged 30, a SITUA- 
TION as LEADING HAND in a country firm. Is per’ectly 
acquainted with all branches of the trade; can work at p inti.g, 
paperbanging, graining, writing, plumbing, and all other branches 
reqoired in a country firm, — Address, C. H. 11, St, Ann’s-road, 
Stepney. 














TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OWNERS OF BUILDING 
ESTATES. 


\ TANTED, immediately, an ENGAGE- 


MENT, by an energetic and persevering G NERAL FORE- 
MAN, of great practical knowledge and experience in routine and 
detail of all branches in the buil ‘ing trade ; accustomed to wood- 
worki.g machinery ; carpenter avd joiner by trade; been seven 
years general foreman. The best of references from last and former 


employers, Wages moderate —Address, 44, Office of “ The Builder.” 
TANTED, by a CARPENTER, a RE- 








TO JOBBING MASTERS. 











\ ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL JOBBING HAND; is a good 
painter and paperhanger, and well up in every dercription of house 
repairing. —Address, e. 8, 5, Wellington-street, Coelsea, 8. W. | 


TO BUILDERS. 7 | 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of WORKS, Good refer- 
e .cea.—A ldrees, F. G. 39, Swinton-street, W.C, 


, &e, 
« . J 
\ ANTED, by a first-class ASSISTANT, 
a RF-ENGAGEMENT. Isa good genera! draugh'sman «nd 
artistic colourist.—A small salary only required. The best references 
can be given.—Address, No. 40, Office of “ The Builder.” 











TO ARCHITECTS 


TO PLUMBERS AND BU!ILDERS, 
.ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, by 


\ a first-class PLU MBER and GASFITTER, who ts willing to 
fill up his time. References can be had.—Addreas, J. W. 26, New- 


road, S!oane-street, Chelsea, 

\ JANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
THREE-BRANCH HAND. Useful as a gasfitter. Good 

references.— Address, G. W, 36, Staffurd-street, St. Marylebone-road. 


TO MASTZR PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 





TO PLUMBERS AND AGENTS. 

+ 

7 ANTED, by a steady handy MAN, 

married, aged 37, a constant SITUATION in a General Jo»- 

bing Shop, where he is required to turn his hand to the general 

branches, or to take charge and to do the genera! repairs of sentle- 

m-n's house property. Good reference from last place.—Address, 

G. G, No. 1, North-street, Backchurch-lane, Commercial-road, 8t. 
George’s-'n- the-East. 

- . 

\\ ANTED, by an efficient Workman, 

DECORATIVE and PLAIN PAPER HANGING. Piece 

work.—Acdress, B. A. 5, St. James’s terrace, Roman-road, Barns- 

bary, N. 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


7 _ y 

WV ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, as PAINTER. Is a good cak grainer and writer. Hus 

been in business ten years, and has a good knowledge of the business 

+ e allv.—Address, PAINTER, 39, Medway-street, Horsefer:y-road, 
estiminster, 








TO ARCHITECTS 

"7 v, Nd Parte 

\VANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (London | 
’ preferred) as ASSISTANT in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, by 

a Gentleman ; well up in the gener:] routine of office work, in- 

cluding perspective drawings, A moderate salary expectel.—Apply 

to G. B. 11, Gerrard-street, N. | 





TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ ANTED, by a good practical GAS, HOT 
WATER, and Geveral IRON-PIPE FITTER, WORK in the 
above, or would have no objection te take a J b Piece-work. Can 
find b s own tools for the same. Can lay mains for water or gare. No 
objection to the country, or to go abroad. Can be well recommended, 
Adoress to H. H. 2, Ingram-court, Fen hureh-stre«t, Loudoun, E.C. 


oa + x 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, as General 
A‘tS\STANT to a country BUILDER or SURVEYOR, by a 
Clerk of Works. Aged 32.—Address, F, B. 56, Harrington-street, 
Ham petead-road, N.W, } 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, 


| references to character and ability both in London and country. 


| DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Upper Parliament-street, Liverpool. 


1 


| expe:ienced. Just finished a large job. 
Wages no obj-ct for a constancy. Six years’ good references.— 
Addres, W. D. 26, Frith-etieet, Soho. | 


UILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
TANTED, by a Young Man, IMPROVE- 


ENT CARPENTERING. Wages not so much an 
‘ ~ Bg Y. Z. 35, Stanley-street, Pad- 


\ 


object as a constancy. — Address, 
dington, W 
TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable YOUTH. 
17, a SITUATION as CLERK or DRAUG . Has 
had Seale Goss years’ experience in an Engineer's Office. — Address, 
J. 8. 22, Vivian-road, Victoria Park, N.E. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 
TANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as SECRETARY and MANAGER, or either singly. 
Well acquainted with the manufacture and oe of ~~ —_, 
a ice laying, extension:, experience in accoun ‘ 
totimenials on references.—Addceas, C. 8, Gas Works, Abingdon, 
Berks. 


\ 


refererces.—Addre s, D. D. 3, 
sea, 8.W. 











ANTED, by a practical and experienced 
first class CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest 
Eden-terrace, Briige-road, Butter- 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, &ec. 


WANTED, 2, RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
YARD FOREMAN iv a Sales-yard or Baw-mill. Good refer- 
ences.— Address, 73, OfBce of “ The Builder,” 


WANTED, by an experienced SHOP 

FOREMAN of JOINERS, a RE FNGAGEMENT. Well 
versed in Gothic and first-class church work. Can set out any 
description of work, and superinteud any number of men. Highest 








Aged 3 


1 


eners and security if required. 
96 Caw berwell-road, 8. E. 
6 ions Seat rst 


na 
\ JANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE-) 
MAN of CARPENTERS, or as Geveral Foreman toa Builder, | 
or to Take Charge of a Busip«s*, Good references. C untry pre- 
ferred.—App'y to C. H. L. Pust-offive, Fast Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


ddress, H. 8. Post-office, Gosport, Hants. 





J ANTED, by a Young Mai, a SITUA-| 
TION as COPYING and TR‘CING CLERK. Good refer- | 
Aged 23. Salary 11.—Addreas, Y. Z. 














TO BVILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


RS. 
WANTE D, by an experienced FOREMAN 
of BRIC* LAYERS, a RE-ENGAGE WENT as FOREMAN or 
Clerk of Works. Wel! up in all kinds of work. First-class refer- 
erce.—Address, 863, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a RE-EFNGAGEMENT as) 


WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as General Ont- 





door Foreman, by a thoronghly practical Joiner and Staircase Hand, 
aged 31 
from last employer. 
Bath-p ace, Church-street, Islington 


Used to piecework and machinery. First-class reference 
Country not objected to —address, H, KE. 10, 








WANTED, by a CLERK of WORKS of. 


much experience in London Works, an ENGAGEMENT. 


A Jcin-r; koows all branches, can take out quantities, make work- 
ing drawings, spe ificstions, &. 
& quantity Surveyor, or as Manager te a Builder.—Address, 928, Office 
of “ The Builder.” | 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a very 


No objec ion to an engagement wi'h 





good SURVEYOR and LEVELLER and First-cles 


Good character. — Address, H, D. Post-office, 





‘TO GENILEMEN, BUILDFR3, AND OTHERS. 
JANTED, a SITUATION, by a CAR- 


PENTER and JUOIN&R, a steady man, aged 32. Well 
Work by the pieces or day. | 





WANTED, 


0 BUILDERS. 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERA’, FOREMAN. Carpenter by trade. Good refer- 


ences. No objection to couutry.—Address, A. B. 113, New Kent- 
| road, 8.E. | 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. | 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as BOOK-KEEPER. Is thoroughly 


conversant with the routine of a builder’s office, and can assist at 
| estimating. 
street, Fitzroy -equare. 


Undeniable references.— Address, W. B. 82, Cleveland- 





WANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, for 


Main Drainage and Bewerage. falary, 27. per week — 
Applications, with testimonials or references, and stating age, &c. to 


be addressed to the Chairman of the Sewerage Committes, and to be 
delivered at the Town-hall, Wolve hampton, at or before Five o'clock 


YVANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK or 1% afternoon of Tossday, the 90th inet 


‘ ’ COLLECTOR. Has had six years’ experience in a very ex- 
tensive Loudon firm; can take the sole control of ledgers, stock 
books, &e. @c. The best of referen-es as to cha’acier and ability, 
ap Jy ig if required.—Address, C. J. E, 5, Cross-street, Islington, 
Leudon, N, 


+ a ° 
\ ANTED, by a highly respectable Young 
Man,a SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER or COLLECTOR, or | 
any place of trust. Can give small security if required. No objec- 
tion to the country,—Address, H, M. 31, Bessboruugh-place, Vauxhall | 
Bridge-road, Pimlico. | 
are ee | 


\VANTED, a Permanent SITUATION as_ 
KRICKLAYER, and to make bim elf generaliy usefal. | 


Wager not particular. Town or country.—Address, T. E. 1, Clare- 
mont-cottsages, Smith-street, Commercial-road, Peckham, London. { 


a i TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &-. 

\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a} 

good PLUMBEK, a SITUATION or JOB, piecework or | 

otherwise, or as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Good references if 

required.— Address, A. Z. care of Mr. Telton, 37, Beresford-street, 
Waiworth, 8. B. 


TO WHARFINGERS, BRICKMAKERS, &>. 
al Al T 4 
\ ] ANTED, a SITUATION as Confidential 
CLERK or ASSISTANT MANAGER. Aged 27. Good 
accountant, correspondent, and quick at figures, Well up in brick- 
ficid work, also coal, lime, slate, aud pipe tiade, Over three years ip 
Ja tsitastion as above, First-class character, references guarantee 
if required.—Adaress, D. B. care of Mr, J. Gray, 11, Carlow-street, 
Mornington-creseent, Camden-towa. 
y vs TO BUILDERS. 
sTa1T —— ° 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 
GLASS-CUTTER and GLAZIER, who has a thorough know- 


ledge of house Painting, and well-accustomed to out-door foreman- 
ship.—Apply to 8, W. 32, Wick'ow-stree’, King’s Cross-road, W.C. 


7 f 

\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
OREMAN of MASONS (ged 36 x - 

Fortifications, Has had ieee went pt “rag Ae 

work ing drawings.—Addrese, 4,054, Office of “ The Builder.” 


+ parryi? PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 
W A. NTED, by a First-class PLUMBER, a 


Office of “ The B milder.” country, town preferred.—Address, No. 26, 























knowledge of Plumbing. Wages not much object. Good references. — 
Address, F. M_ 8. 112, Central-street, St. Lake's. 








WANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 


SITUATION as PAINT@ER and GLAZIER. Has a slight 





WANTED, a SITUATION of TRUST, by 


the Advertiser. Has had five years’ experience in a lime, 


| cement, slate, and stone merchants’ office, both in the buying and 


selling ; is also a good accountant,—Address, A. B, Mr. Trenchard’s, 
High-street, Uxbridge. 


~~ TO NOBLEMEN AND GEN SLEMEN, 
WANTED, a SITUATION, to SUPER. | 
INTEND the ERECTION snd REPAIRS of Buildings on | 
an Estate. as filled a similar situation before. Goud refereuces.— | 
Address, W. H. 3, Osborne-terrace, Balham, Surrey. { 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND. Is 
a good plumber, lesd aud sash glazier, and gasfitter, and is thoroughly , 


acquaiuted with all branches of the trade.—Address, W, 2, Dot- 
tridge's- balcony, Eust-road, N. | 


1 
| 
y y 
W ANTED, by a JOBBING BRICK- 
LAYER, Constant EMPLOYMENT. Used to all kinds of 
jebbing ‘and other work, and will make himself generally usefu', | 
Wages 2is per week —Address, H. E. 8, Charles-street, Blackfriars- 
road, London. 














TO WRITER3 AND GRAINERS, 


WANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, 


aged 15 years, to the above trade.— Address, stating terms 


and all particulars, W. H. M. 88, Milton-street, Finsbury. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


2 oy * ® 
W ANTED, by an artistic INTERIOR 
¥ DECORATOR aud practical DRAUGHTSMAN, an ENGAGE- 
MENT, to superintend or ctherwis, with a view to permaneucy, 
Thoroughly understands every b anch of act, also Musaic panting 
Good references. Specimens and medals shown.—Apply to J. A, 3. 
Canterbury-terrace, Canterbury-road, N. : 





ms - TO SURVEYORS, &e. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, of six years’ 
experience, a SITUATION in the Office of the above. Good 


draughtemanu. First-class testimunials.—Addsess, A. D, ° 
square, Clapbam-road, 8. : ers nit 


| aceonnts, wishes to ENGAE wih a 


| [HE Advertiser, who 


NS AND BUILDERS, 


TO MASO 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE. 
SA of ee up foe all kinds of msonry, Has 
7 C23, Wanlesnrond, Horae-tlt; Brixton. nt eenenee— Adare, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in 
London, as a JUNIOR A®*S'STANT. Articles have jnat 
expired. A good draughtsman, understands quantities, Highest 
gaa Salary emall.—Address,C. K. 2, Queen-square, Blooms. 
ury. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT a; 
IMPROV ER in the oMices of the above Neat and quick 
a Can survey, &c.—Address, 4,051, Office of “Th, 





BUILDERS AND LANDOWNERS. 


To 
\ J ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT az; 


FOREMAN, or Charge ofa Job oran Estate, by an experienced 
Man (Carpenter). Well versed in preparing avd working pone 
and measuring up work. Testimoutals produced as to ability,— 
Address, M. O. 78, Lillington-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


TO 
\ JANTED, by a Young Man, an EN. 
GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Can survey, &e. 
Good references.—Addreas, A. Portland Lodge, Atkins-row, 
Clapham-park, 8. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
\ J ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, by an ex- 
perieuced and thoroughly q d Man — . A. K 20, Queen- 
street, Rrompton-roa!, &.W. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


an experienced BUILDER’3 CLERK, with a thorough know- 





| ledge of bookkee: in’, Can trace or copy drawings. measure uo work, 


&c. Good character and references.—Address, ALPHA, 50, Avenue- 
10a1, Camberwell. 


HE Advertiser (a builder’s son), aged 21, 

having a good practical knowledge of the trade, and quick at 
UILD®R for a term, and 
with a premium, as ASSISTANT, in any capacity where a good in- 
sight of the trade would be obtained generally.—Address, A. B. Mr. 


H. Grove, Peascod-street, Windsor. 
YHE Advertiser will shortly be DIS- 


ENGAGED, and is desirous of meeting with another APPUINT- 
MENT as MANAGING CLERK or otherwire. Thoroughly under. 
stands the practical routine of an Archit«ct, Ballder, or Contractor's 
Office, setting out works. making detail drawings, measuring up 
work, &c.—Address, S'’RVEYOR, Post-office, Croydon, Surrey. 











TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS. 
has had 20 years’ 

experience, wish«s for an ENGAGEMENT (in doors or ou’). 
Just completed superintending one of the largest buildings in 
London. Gool draughtsman, quantity and laud surveyor, and 
leveller. Good references. Salary moderate, as a permanency is 
sought for.—Address, 4,052, Office of ‘‘ [he Builder.” 


IMBER.—A Gentleman, aged 30, twenty 
_ years in the timber trade, for the last four wi'h a firm that 
has made very rapid progres, is open toa RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
TRAVELLER. Has a large connexioa with yards and the bes! 
builders. Can show a good retura, with hardly auy bad debts. Very 
energetic and fiiendly with enst mora. Bet references c> amanded 
from present employers. Salary required, not less than 250). per 
annum, and weekly expenses —Address, TIMBER, care of Messrs. 
Dawson & Sons, 121, Cinnon-street, City, B.C. 








TO BUILDERS, &, 
HE Advertiser, aged 20, wants a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Can trace, colour, copy drawings, knowledge 
of ¢rawing, square dimensi»ns, measure up work, plain and orua- 
mental writiug. Salary moderate. Excellent references. ~ Address, 
Y. Z. Post-office, Faversham, Kent. 


HE Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION 

in an Architect's Office. Isa good drauchtsman and colour st 
Would give a few months, ax he has not been in practice for some 
time.—Addreas, C. F. R. Post-office, H srlington, Muidl sex. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


ITUATION WANTED by a good 


b DRAUGHTSMAN, experienced in the whole Office and Out- 
door work. Well up in construction. Just concluded an eighteen 
months’ engagement as Draughtsman upou the works of a large 
public building in London. Moderate jsalary —Address, No. 4,08, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUTLDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
LASTERING WANTED, by an expe- 
rienced practical Man, Labour only.—Address, No. 72, Office 
of *‘ The Builder.” 








| HMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 


“Ad Man, who has « good knowledge of graining. No objection 
fill up his time in painting.—Address, R. W. 2, Hayes-p'ace, Liss i 


grove, 





TO CHURCH FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS. d 
YOUNG MAN, of good education an 

4 tomed to business, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT 4 
SHOPMAN in the above. Can give first-class referen es.—Address, 
B. 7, Belle Vue-villas, Seven Sisters-road, Holioway, N- 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &e. 











STEADY, practical FOREMAN of 


BRICKLAYERS, baving jast completed his jub, is in want 


| ofa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is weil up in ali kinds of fancy brickwork. 


Has carried out several jobs in and out of Lowen. Good ee 
—Address, A. B, at Mr. McLeod's, No, 30, G-orge-street, Great Suif 
stree , Southwark Bridge-road. 


TO BRICKMAKERS, 


PERSON who has had great experience 
LA. in the Brickmaking in all its branches, offers to give IX 
STRUCTION, where it is wanted, in any kind of MATERIAL 7 
will make BRICKS, particularly in the Burning. Has studied 








| art and science o*it both in open kilna and close clamping aud bura- 


ing them t» their proper colour, and a quick retarn without — 
loss ; that is to say, burrs or shaff-, for the sum of 5!. If no impr 

meut, uo charge, To view fields, travelling expenses paid.—Addross, 

894, Office of “ The Builder.” OR Se ee 

TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDEBS. . t f 

A N Experienced PLUMBER is in want 0 


EMPLOY MENT.—Address, J. R. 16 Markham-.t.ect, Chelses.- 
ie A 


‘4 =] 
FOREMAN of WORKS WANTS > 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a practical Man, experien or 
the general conducting and carrying out of works. Also setting out, 
measuring up, &c. references from last and former eng*s® 
ments. Moderate wages required. Town or country. Isa ort anand 
and joiner by trade.—Address, A, J. Portsea Cottages, 0) 
road ow. 


AX ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT requires 











an ENGAGEMENT in Town, either temporary or permanent. 





Reforences, &c,—Address, W, 330, City road, Idivgton, E.C. 





